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Civil War, Cold War, 
Modern War: 


Thirty Volumes in Review 


By WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON 


Se SECTIONAL CONFLICT THAT REACHED ITS CLIMAX IN 1861 was 
our first Cold War. The clash that began at Sumter and ended at 
Appomattox was the first Modern War. In these designations two 
ripe scholars are speaking through the medium of lectures at 
institutions of higher learning. “The First Cold War” is the title 
of the final chapter in Avery Craven’s Civil War in the Making, 


the Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State 
University. “The First Modern War” is the title of the opening 
chapter in Bruce Catton’s America Goes to War, a series delivered 
at Wesleyan University. Present-day nomenclature puts old wine 
in new bottles. Both designations may be accurate, or both false. 
It may depend upon whether one is looking back at the Civil War 
generation from the 1950's, or some hypothetical historian is look- 
ing back from the vantage point of the year 2500. 


These are two of thirty volumes on the American Conflict 
assigned for review. No so long ago Civil War books came from 
the press in modest numbers. The approaching centennial and the 
War Cult have stepped up production to assembly line propor- 
tions; hence the resort to assembly line appraisal, fraught with as 
many perils as mass production. No one can speak authoritatively 
on all the books from Craven to Catton in the present assemblage, 
for they include all shades and ingredients in the historical spec- 
trum. If a reviewer resorts to dust jacket puffings, we have here 
the greatest collection of learning since the days of the Greeks 
and the Romans. Some of the books are “monumental,” and the 
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author of one of them surpasses the aucients in chronographic 
agilitas, for he “springs quickly into the excitement of the last 
days of the Civil War. In a scintillating piece of historical report- 
ing, he maintains that excitement through the staccato course 
of events that ted to the surrender of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia.” Whether this appraisal represents the considered judgment 
of the puffer, or the loose talk of one cultist to another, the writer 
has no way of knowing. He therefore devoted some three hundred 
hours to reading the books, and emerged therefrom with enlight- 
enment as well as misgivings. The week reserved for writing was 
a Seven Day’s Battle, with no Lee behind the sword. 


The thirty volumes under consideration are divided equally 
between secondary accounts and primary sources. The secondary 
works include, besides Civil War in the Making and America Goes 
to War, four biographies—Sandie Pendleton, John Pelham, A. P. 
Hill, and Howell Cobb in Confederate uniform; three campaign 
histories—Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg; two 
microscopic treatments of critical days—eight July days in 1863 
when draft rioters in New York City went on the warpath; the 
other, nine April days in 1865 leading to Lee’s surrender; two 
accounts of the war west of the Mississippi River—Missouri 
guerrillas and Confederate Indians; a volume that focuses at- 
tention on blockade running; and finally, the first of a three- 
volume project that will survey the war's entire military history. 


Among the authors of this historical potpourri are novelists, 
publishers, journalists, a retired army officer, a lawyer-judge, two 
that defy classification, and a few “professional” historians. Their 
works range in caliber from superior to mediocre. Genuine, whole- 
some interest in the American crisis of 2 century ago inspired a 
part of the outpouring. The cultists may be responsible for some 
of the rest. They are like a marching mob, armed with sticks and 
stones resurrecting dead men’s bones, with thirty nieces of silver 
as award for a great betrayal. Time alone, particularly 1965, may 
end their fury and their flurry. Fortunately for the cause of history, 
a surprisingly large number of recruits use the guild’s conventional 
weapons: painstaking research, critical evaluation of evidence, a 
sense of meaning, and an attractive vehicle of expression. 
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There are controversies aplenty spread upon the pages under 
review, but they are more often concerned with intrasectional 
squabbles than with intersectional clashes. Military historians 
have conquered predilection better than chroniclers of ante 
bellum discord. It is difficult to find evidence of North-South 
partisanship. Charles G. Milham, New Yorker who moved to 
Virginia in 1932 to investigate the career of the Gallant Pelham, 
asserts: “I do not believe that they who warred for the South 
belong any more to the South alone than I believe that they who 
battled in the Union armies belong exclusively to the North.” 


Supplementing the secondary works in the assemblage are ac- 
counts by contemporaries of the war. Some of these appear for 
the first time in published version; others are reprints of earlier 
editions. Whether letters or diaries, memoirs or reminiscences, 
the better ones add a few cubits to an understanding of the Civil 
War. Perhaps Paul M. Angle, always a cautious critic, appraises 
correctly Major James A. Connolly's letters and diary, certainly 
one of the meritorious contributions: “His running account of the 
three years that he spent in the Army of the Cumberland adds 
little to the story of the major engagements in which he partici- 
pated, for that story has long since been documented in full de- 
tail, but it affords a realistic picture of day-to-day soldiering—of 
rough, spare living in the field, of boredom and fun in camp, of 
seemingly aimless scouts, of the high excitement of battle.” 


This is a modest claim for a superior piece of contemporary 
reporting. Some of the participants were less competent in their 
recordings: their jottings are trivia, with now and then a gem 
of humor or a human interest story that may bring fresh illustra- 
tion to future writers of the purple page. All of the accounts are 
of course partisan, though the partisanship varies in degree. The 
contributions of some contemporaries are so minute that his- 
toriography would survive had they not reached the printed page. 


The superior quality of Mr. Craven’s first series of Fleming 
Lectures, The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1860 (1939), and the 
scholarly character of his continuing investigation of the prewar 
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period prompted an encore. In Civil War in the Making’ through 
forty-five ante bellum years, Mr. Craven observes two forces that 
“were fundamentally altering the lives of men everywhere around 
the Atlantic Basin”: the Industrial Revolution, which promoted 
“the interlocking of human interests and the dependence of man 
on man”; and “the application of steam and electricity to com- 
munication”—the railway, steamship, power press, and telegraph. 
This increasing interdependence as the North rushed pell-mell 
into the Modern Age was not accompanied by “an equal increase 
of that humility and intelligence and patience which make the 
democratic process work.” If the Northern and Southern civiliza- 
tions had been “stationary entities,” they “might have lived to- 
gether with only a minimum of friction, but in a world of shrink- 
ing space and increasing economic interdependence, a power 
struggle was inevitable.” The extremists “forced a nation to use 
the most undemocratic method known, in order to save the demo- 
cratic values.” Mr. Craven does not know whether the war was 
inevitable: fortunately his uncertainty does not bother him. His- 
torians should understand how the differences that “ultimately got 
into such shape that men in a democracy could not discuss them 
rationally, tolerate what could not be reconciled, or reach a 
workable compromise in regard to them.” To aid understanding 
of a “complex past,” Mr. Craven uses such present-day terms as 
One World, co-existence, iron curtain, fellow travelers, program 
of encirclement, and cold war. And he might have used “social 
security” to describe a Southern defense of slavery. 


William A. Dunning once chided an author for providing no 
prefatory jibe at critics to suggest a point of departure in evalu- 
ating his book. Mr. Craven is overgenerous in tossing challenges 
at reviewers. A second set of lectures “involves a serious risk,” 
he asserts, for “no historian is ever permitted to grow or to change 
his mind. An opinion once expressed, even in public lectures 
where generalizations are inevitable, must be lived with as a 
permanent conclusion for the rest of his life.” The privilege of 
“authority on why he has written something or what he intended 


1Civil War In The Making, 1815-1860. By Avery O. Craven. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 115. Preface, contents, intro- 
duction. $3.00.) 
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to say” is usurped by “those who, regardless of their qualifications, 
write about ‘historiography.’ ” The writer had always thought that 
competent historiographers—among them Dunning and J. Franklin 
Jameson—performed a useful service. And he thought also that 
historians were supposed to grow, that maturity in research pro- 
moted refinements of concepts, that absolute consistency evi- 
denced stagnant minds. Mr. Craven “happens to entertain a deep 
suspicion that ‘historical truth’ is a very elusive thing”; that “even 
weil established facts sometimes take on strange new meanings” 
when “viewed from different angles, at different times, for 
different purposes.” In the hands of the serious, conscientious 
historian who has repeatedly traversed ante bellum years with 
growing insight, the idea is commendable. In less competent, 
irresponsible hands, the angles, times, and purposes become em- 
barrassing weapons in the craft. 


All of the other works here considered treat the war period. 
The diaries, letters, reminiscences, and apologias are, of course, 
of uneven value. A few are of solid worth—keen and penetrating 
observations, enlightening narrations, craftsmanship that ap- 
proaches literary distinction. Some others, less communicative, 
are concerned almost entirely with monotonous routine, common- 
place evidence recorded in drab attire. Still others, the product 
of semiliterate men, yield trivia in profusion. It is not difficult to 
generate enthusiasm ‘for James A. Connolly’s Three Years in the 
Army of the Cumberland, Edwin H. Fay’s “This Infernal War,” 
and Robert Patrick’s Reluctant Rebel. They rise above mediocrity, 
excite interest because the writers had something to say, and said 
it well. They bring freshness to an oft-told story and provide 
illuminating illustrations of familiar roads and persons and battles. 
Among the reminiscences, George Cary Eggleston’s Rebel’s Recol- 
lections and Colonel John S. Mosby’s War Reminiscences and 
Memoirs make delightful reading of meritorious content. 


The climactic year 1860-1861 abruptly changed the focus from 
acrimonious debate to grim reality. Southern participants in the 
war were not concerned with the past except as breathing spells 
between battles gave pause for reflection and dreams of happier 
days at home. But some of them—in the present survey—were 
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tremendously interested in what they were fighting for. They 
were not always sure why they were called from peaceful pur- 
suits to a life of marching and maiming and murdering. If the 
war had any meaning that made sense, it was for the purpose of 
protecting their homes, of driving the invader from the land they 
loved, of acquiring independence from a foreign foe. Only one of 
them, Edwin H. Fay, expressed interest in slavery and its con- 
tinuation. With New Jersey born James A. Connolly, who grew 
up in Ohio and practiced law in Illinois, the war meant something 
entirely different. 


Connolly’s letters and diary’ were published in the Illinois State 
Historical Society's Transactions for 1928. Their substantial 
quality and literary merit justified reprinting in attractive format 
and accessible edition, under the competent editorship of Paul 
M. Angle, who integrated diary and letters to provide a contin- 
uous story. Connolly’ s firsthand accounts, Mr. Angle says, “consti- 
tute an unsurpassed record of campaigning in the West. The 
writer had a flair for narrative, an eye for people and places, and a 
smooth and facile style.” He was “as confirmed an abolitionist 
as ever was pelted with stale eggs,” “a practical but not a political 
abolitionist,” for that variety was “a canting hypocritical set of 
cowards.” Like many abolitionists, he was antinegro: after his 
“nigger servant” absconded, he wrote that “runaway slaves that 
come into camp are about the most worthless creatures in the 
world.” He had no objection “to stealing horses, mules, niggers 
and all such little things,” but he berated soldiers and officers 
for plundering the library at Milledgeville. The same major who 
could write that “a cavalry fight is just about as much fun as a 
fox hunt,” could also listen to “the mellow tunes of a flute” after 
the Atlanta victory, and, “in musing mood . . . [look] at the stars 
in the Northern skies” and ponder “what the dear ones beneath 
those stars were doing.” 


Connolly adjusted himself to the hardships of camp life and 
the horrors of battle, and excoriated the contemptible “great 
boobies” who sought discharge to avoid further service. His op- 


2Three Years in the Army of the Cumberland. By James A. Connolly. Edited 
by Paul M. Angle. Civil War Centennial Series. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 399. Maps, index. $6.00.) 
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posite in the Confederate army was Sergeant Fay, erudite school- 
teacher with the bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Harvard 
University, whose letters to his wife are studded with Latin 
phrases and French sentences. Like Connolly’s letters home, 
Fay’s are also concerned with the war in the West. Unlike Con- 
nolly, Fay could not adjust himself to “This Infernal War.”* He 
enlisted in a cavalry company in the spring of 1862 to escape 
threatened conscription. Military ambition satiated within a 
few weeks, he sought a substitute and release to return to teach- 
ing. Convinced that Negroes would “bear fabulous prices” at the 
war's close, he wanted “to buy now while they are low.” He had 
no faith in Confederate leaders: after five years the Confederacy 
would “be as corrupt . . . as the old Union was.” But there is 
much more to the letters than complaining and admonishing. Bell 
I. Wiley, who edited the volume, asserts that they “tell much 
about food, clothing, diversions, equipment, morale, mail service, 
postal rates, substitutes, body servants, officers, marches, cavalry 
skirmishes, and the daily routine of camp.” 


Another Reluctant Rebel,‘ Robert Patrick of Clinton, Louisiana, 
kept a secret diary recorded in a shorthand system known as 
phonography and transcribed at leisure into a ledger. Some of the 
diary, ably edited by F. Jay Taylor, is actually reminiscence, for 
Patrick often permitted his entries to lapse. An education that 
carried him to the academy level, a natural talent for craftsman- 
ship, and a genuine love for literature are apparent on many pages. 
Wartime reading included Byron, Moore, Pope, Scott, Thack- 
eray and Shakespeare, his favorite, as well as several popular 
writers. Patrick was a reluctant but loyal Confederate who attrib- 
uted the war to rival fanatics rather than to slavery. He did not re- 
gret the institution’s demise. The diary is rich in wisdom and witti- 
cism, and the reader will finish it with unflagging interest. It is 
especially valuable for evidence of illicit cotton trade with the 
enemy, of complaints against the foraging Confederate cavalry, 

8“This Infernal War”: the Confederate Letters of Sgt. Edwin H. Fay. Edited 
by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 474. 
Appendix, index. $6.00. ) 

4Reluctant Rebel, The Secret Diary of Robert Patrick, 1861-1865. Edited by F. 


Jay Taylor. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 271. 
Maps, illustrations, appendix, index. $5.00. ) 
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of the “devilish hard” fare, of scouting for rations, of civilian con- 
ditions behind the lines. 


Connolly and Fay survived the war and led normal and useful 
lives in the post bellum era; Patrick was actually a war casualty, 
dying in 1866. Private Robert A. Moore, member of a slavehold- 
ing family near Holly Springs, Mississippi, gave A Life for the 
Confederacy’ at Chickamauga. While his diary makes no great 
contribution to war literature, it is nevertheless a sparkling cross 
section of army life, punctuated with wit and humor. In camp 
he slept on a “bed made of turnip tops”; a sentinel “shot & killed 
a hog for a Yankee”; the lieutenant colonel commanding “gets 
about seventy-five cents in the dollar drunk & double-quicks us 
nearly all the time.” After “reading the daily papers & discussing 
the war question in general,” the soldiers’ invariable conclusion 
was “that we will win after much hard fighting.” Jefferson Davis 
was a true patriot; the “God of Battles” was on the Confederate 
side. James W. Silver performs adequately as editor; his intro- 
duction to the diary is unusually appropriate. 


Of local and antiquarian interest is Ebb Tide: As Seen Through 
the Diary of Josephine Clay Habersham, 1863,° “the story of a 
Southern aristocrat of noble lineage who was humbled and dis- 
ciplined by defeat.” Spencer Bidwell King’s services transcended 
the usual duties of an editor; he not only painstakingly assembled 
introductory data on the family and the home “Avon” on the 
Vernon River ten miles from Savannah, he also added a chapter 
to continue family history to the end of the war. His scholarly 
chapters seem more valuable than the diary. 


The Fourth Arkansas Infantry Regiment, which operated in 
the western theater of the war, found two chroniclers whose ac- 
counts have been edited by Ted R. Worley. One of them, The 
Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battle Field,’ is a regimental history 


5A Life for the Confederacy, As Recorded in the Pocket Diaries of Pvt. Robert 
A. Moore. Edited by James W. Silver. Foreword by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, 
Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 182. Pictures, charts, index. $4.00.) 

®Ebb Tide: As Seen Through the Diary of Josephine Clay Habersham, 1863. 
By Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 
129. Illustrations, index. $3.00.) 

7The Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battle Field. By W. L. Gammage. (Little 
Rock: Arkansas Southern Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 150. Maps, charts, appendix. ) 
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written from a diary by the brigade surgeon, W. L. Gammage, 
and published at Selma, Alabama, in 1864. While the volume’s 
value is limited, it probably has more solid worth than its un- 
attractive format suggests. Surgeon Gammage had considerable 
talent for clear, incisive, and at times graceful writing. How he 
found time to convert a diary into narrative history is a mystery. 
Much of what he records is the usual routine of regimental his- 
tories: of marching and camping, of the vicissitudes of this soldier 
and that, of rations and foragings, of incidents unique and com- 
monplace, of reflections on why Yankees invaded the South. 
Regrettably, the doctor says little about his medical and surgical 
ministrations. Captain John W. Lavender’s War Memories* records 
the history of Company F of the Fourth Arkansas. The most 
valuable part of his account is that describing his prison life 
at Johnson’s Island. But Lavender’s book is of a different order: 
it is reminiscence or recollection, with less substance than those 
that follow. 


Reminiscences and memoirs are, generally speaking, less re- 
liable than diaries and correspondence as historical source ma- 


terials. Faulty memories play tricks on the penmen. As conflict 
and controversy receded into the past, some writers recovered 
from war hysteria with accompanying perspective and mellowed 
minds. Others produced heated apologias in the “War of Remi- 
niscences” as though shot and shell had not been stilled at 
Appomattox. 


The Indiana Eggleston family is best known through Edward, 
whose classic Hoosier School-Master fixed the name in literary 
accomplishment. Few students of the Civil War and its aftermath 
are aware that a younger brother, George Cary Eggleston, cast 
his lot with the Old Dominion in 1857, attended Richmond Col- 
lege, fought for the South, and acquired considerable reputation 
as a writer in postwar years. The literary talent of the younger 
Eggleston was discovered by William Dean Howells, who pub- 
lished segments of A Rebel’s Recollections® in the 1874 Atlantic 


8The War Memoirs of Captain John W. Lavender, C.S.A. Edited by Ted R. 
Worley. (Pine Bluff, Ark.: The Southern Press, 1956. Pp. vi, 158. $7.00.) 

°A Rebel’s Recollections. By George Cary Eggleston. Introduction by David 
Donald. Civil War Centennial Series. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1959. Pp. 187. $3.75.) 
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Monthly. The “spirit and temper” of his reminiscences eventually 
captivated the Eastern mind. His Recollections, David Donald 
says in an introduction to the new edition, “was not an effort to 
write an impartial history of the Civil War; he was composing 
an epitaph for a land he loved.” The charming account “is not 
a volume that makes weighty contributions to our knowledge of 
Confederate logistics, tactics, or strategy,” or decides “bitterly 
disputed controversies . . . . Instead it is a cheerful and highly 
amusing story of how one young Confederate enjoyed his war 
experiences.” The fourth edition included as an introductory 
chapter an 1875 Atlantic Monthly article, “The Old Régime in 
the Old Dominion,” which merits a bracket with Basil Gilder- 
sleeve’s “The Creed of the Old South” and “A Southerner in the 
Peloponnesian War,” Atlantic articles of the 1890's. Two Southern 
gentlemen were speaking, one in defense, the other in explanation. 


Colonel John S. Mosby, one of the most colorful Confederates, 
survived to tell his story not once, but twice. After lecturing in 
New England on his war exploits he published Mosby's War 
Experiences and Stuart's Cavalry Campaigns” (1887), a narrative 
that stops with Gettysburg; and several years later, with the aid 
of a brother-in-law, Charles Wells Russell, he recounted his whole 
career in The Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby (1917).** There 
is overlapping, for Mosby repeated in his Memoirs some of the 
thrilling stories of his rangers that appeared in the earlier War 
Experiences. With spirited language, many classical, historical, 
and literary allusions, considerable braggadocia, and nearly as 
many capital I's on some pages as Theodore Roosevelt used in 
his Autobiography, he recounts hair-raising exploits of his thirty 
to sixty men, never over two hundred and fifty, as they mys- 
teriously appeared for a dashing attack on unsuspecting Federals, 
and then disappeared just as mysteriously, carrying 2way horses, 
arms, and provisions. Mosby was convinced that he “was the first 
cavalry commander who discarded the sabre as useless” and 
armed his cavalrymen only with six-shooters. Denying a “spirit 

10Mosby’s War Reminiscences and Stuart’s Cavalry Campaigns. By John S. 
Mosby. (New York: Pageant Book Company, 1958. Pp. 264. $3.95.) 

11The Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby. Edited by Charles Wells Russell. 


Preface by Virgil Carrington Jones. Civil War Centennial Series. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1959. Pp. xxxii, 414. Index. $5.00.) 
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of knight-errantry,” he defended his guerrilla tactics, insisting 
that fighting in the enemy’s rear was just as legitimate as fighting 
in his front. 


Captain Justus Scheibert’s Seven Months in the Rebel States 
During the North American War, 1863, was available only in 
German until William Stanley Hoole edited the present version. 
A member of the Prussian army since 1849, and “well known as 
an authority on fortifications,” Scheibert was sent to America “to 
study ‘the effect of rifled cannon fire on earth, masonry, and iron, 
and the operation of armor on land and at sea.’” The captain 
preferred to observe the South rather than the North at war. “If 
there ever was a foreign Rebel,” Mr. Hoole asserts, “he was one.” 
Scheibert, impressed with the South’s “enormous energy” and 
“amazed at the industry of a patriotic people,” was cordially 
received by President Davis and Generals Lee, Jackson, Beaure- 
gard, and Stuart. The vivid impressions, observations, and charac- 
terizations of a Prussian captain are a significant commentary on 
the engagements at Chancellorsville, Brandy Station, and Gettys- 
burg, on blockade running, and on the spirit of the people and 
their military genius. 


Irving A. Buck, who published Cleburne and His Command* in 
1908, served nearly two years, 1862-1864, on that general's staff 
as captain and assistant adjutant general. Compiled from “per- 
sonal knowledge” supplemented by verification in “orficial records, 
correspondence and verbal information,” and in a few postwar 
works, it surveys the war in the West—in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Georgia—with General Patrick R. Cleburne as the central 
figure. To the new edition T. R. Hay contributes a long intro- 
duction on the “Stonewall Jackson of the West.” “Largely because 
of Cleburne’s superior leadership,” Mr. Hay says, “his division 
turned in an outstanding combat performance in every battle in 


12Seven Months in the Rebel States During the North American War, 1863. 
By Captain Justus Scheibert. Translated by Joseph C. Hayes. Edited with an 
introduction by Wm. Stanley Hoole. Confederate Centennial Studies. Number 
Nine. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 166. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $4.00. ) 

13Cleburne and His Command. By Capt. Irving A. Buck. And Pat Cleburne, 
Stonewall Jackson of the West. By Thomas Robson Hay, Editor. (Jackson, Tenn.: 
McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 378. Illustrations, appendixes, maps, 
index. $6.00.) 
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which he commanded it.” The text of Cleburne’s proposal to arm 
slaves, with “emancipation a reward for their service,” is a mem- 
orable incorporated document. 


Of the reprinted memoirs or reminiscences, two added much 
to the controversy of the post-Civil War generation and continue 
to promote dispute. In 1874 General Joseph E. Johnston published 
Narrative of Military Operations;'* and seven years later Davis 
contributed his two-volume Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government” to the literature of controversy. Davis’ apologia, 
dedicated “To the Women of the Confederacy,” promoted re- 
habilitation of his stature in some quarters and provoked polemics 
in others, North and South. Breadth of subject matter and re- 
strained acrimony made the former Confederate president's Rise 
and Fall an important document through the years. Bell I. Wiley, 
who contributes a foreword to the new edition, summarizes Davis’ 
virtues and his weaknesses, and explains how the book came to 
be written. 


Frank Vandiver’s introduction to Johnston’s Narrative will 
probably command more attention than the document itself. For 
it is, in a sense, an introduction to the editor's evolving effort to 
clarify the place in history of the Confederacy’s most “difficult” 
character. After reviewing the virtues and defects of the apologia, 
and the steps by which the Davis-Johnston feud developed, the 
editor endeavors to explain the author. The Narrative, he asserts, 
“bears the mark of its author” more than most reminiscences. “It 
puzzles, irritates, lulls, and charms; it misinforms in one passage 
and enlightens in the next, and from it comes a glimpse into an 
enigma and an insight into a war.” Its literary effect is marred, he 
says, “by bitterness and by painfully legalistic argument”; its 
contribution is lessened because Johnston ignored “the vital 
‘inside’ information which he obviously possessed” and failed to 
evaluate “the great with whom he associated.” The editor senses 
the Narrative’s autobiographical latency; and the use of common- 


14Narrative of Military Operations. By General Joseph E. Johnston. Edited by 
Frank E. Vandiver. Civil War Centennial Series. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xxxi, 621. Introduction, maps, pictures, appendix, index. $7.50.) 

The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. By Jefferson Davis. Fore- 
word by Bell I. Wiley. (2 vols., New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1958. Vol. I, pp. 
[xxxv], 707; Vol. II, [xvii], 808. Foreword, appendixes, maps, index. $12.50.) 
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sense psychology—the kind that does more than use the word 
every few pages—may enable him as biographer to solve the riddle 
of the enigma. 


John Pelham and Sandie Pendleton! These names intrigued 
contemporaries of the Confederacy and inspired their biographers 
of today. Ordinarily men who die at the age of twenty-four do 
not command book-length biographies, yet the crowded two years 
of their services entitle them to places in history. Exploiting 
family letters as well as military records, W. G. Bean has written 
a competent life of Sandie Pendleton,” aide and assistant adjutant 
general in Jackson’s Second Corps. The “narrative contains no 
new or original interpretations of tactics or strategy of the mili- 
tary operations,” but as Pendleton “was recognized as a brilliant 
staff officer—even as ‘Stonewall’s Man,’ . . . he contributed no 
little to the success and efficiency of the Second Corps.” Mr. Bean 
has not endeavored to magnify his exploits and services, nor has 
he attempted to dramatize the intimate material available in 
correspondence. Even the love story sticks closely to the docu- 
mentary evidence. It is a historian’s account drawn from the 
records. 


Charles H. Milham discovered no great body of letters in sup- 
port of Gallant Pelham," but he utilized other available sources 
in producing an enjoyable and authentic biography. The first 
chapter, a model introduction, stimulates interest to continue read- 
ing. Chapter VI—First Manassas—is an exceptional piece of writ- 
ing. The reader listens attentively as the story unfolds in the pres- 
ent tense: the author is watching the panorama through a high- 
powered field glass and reporting the battle in progress. Pelham 
and his comrades in arms come to life. The story is dramatic, 
but the drama is not manufactured. From the “wild Pelham boys” 
in their native Alabama, through John’s West Point years, to the 
Confederacy’s skillful artillerist, history moves in continuous 
procession. Shy, unassuming, retiring, Pelham read his Bible 
regularly, attended church and prayer meeting; yet “he was 

16Stonewall’s Man, Sandie Pendleton. By W. G. Bean. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. x, 252. Bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


17Gallant Pelham: American Extraordinary. By Charles G. Milham. ( Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. x, 250. Illustrations, sources, index. $4.50.) 
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eager for battle” with “a fierce pleasure in his look and gesture 
when his own aim brought down any of the enemy.” Tragedy 
appears in the Idyll as well as in the Epic: Sally Dandridge “sur- 
rendered,” and the lovers enjoyed “one month out of life!” Youth 
and a beardless face, Milham thinks, prevented advancement 
beyond the major’s rank: “instead of promotion, the South gave 
him glory; instead of substantial recognition she gave him re- 
sponsibility.” 


Of minor importance is Horace Montgomery's Howell Cobb’s 
Confederate Career.‘ Author of a meritorious Cracker Parties 
(1950), it is regrettable that Mr. Montgomery did not devote his 
talent to the Georgian’s ante bellum career, or to his whole span 
of years. It is difficult to see how he could have done better with 
the military segment except by compressing it. 


The Light Division’s story is on the whole well told in Up Came 
Hill,” by Martin Schenck, lawyer and judge turned historian. His 
effort to rescue Hill from oblivion would be more effective if he 
did not descend from the bench occasionally to become prose- 
cutor—with the disarming preface that he has no intention of 


disparaging Jackson's reputation. Be that as it may, the Jackson- 
Hill feud, as well as the Hill-Longstreet imbroglio, are treated 
with commendable insight and understanding. There will be 
little disagreement with his conclusion that Hill, as commander 
of a corps, “failed to achieve the status of greatness which was 
his as commander of the Light Division.” 


Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg: these are the 
campaigns narrated in the current assemblage of books, and they 
do not fare as well as Pelham and Pendleton. Perhaps Glenn 
Tucker's High Tide at Gettysburg” should not be bracketed with 
Edward J. Stackpole’s Fredericksburg Campaign and Chancellors- 


18Howell Cobb’s Confederate Career. By Horace Montgomery. Confederate 
Centennial Studies. Number Ten. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959. Pp. 144. Bibliography, index. ) 

19Up Came Hill: the Story of the Light Division and Its Leaders. By Martin 
Schenck. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Company, 1958. Pp. viii, 344. Illustra- 
tions, maps, appendix, bibliography, index. $5.75. ) 

20High Tide at Gettysburg: the Campaign in Pennsylvania. By Glenn Tucker. 
(New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. x, 462. Maps, notes, 
bibliography, acknowledgments, index. $5.00.) 
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ville, Lee’s Greatest Battle. Combining narration, description, 
and analysis, the book contains no extravagant contentions, no 
sensational discoveries, no partisan bias in its effort to present 
again, in attractive attire, a campaign that has been so often ex- 
plored. His treatment of Jeb Stuart’s absence, his defense of 
Longstreet’s problems on the critical July 2, and his handling of 
Meade’s decision to accept the fruits of victory without gambling 
on a follow-up campaign, are worthy analyses. 


With They Met at Gettysburg a fait accompli, General Stack- 
pole turns first to Fredericksburg*' and then to Chancellors- 
ville.* Both bear the stamp of potboiling superficiality. The 
Fredericksburg volume lists a bibliography of twenty works; the 
Chancellorsville, thirty. A competent reviewer said of the first that 
the author “writes with exaggerated gusto and surface research, 
lapses into chummy vernacular, and overdramatizes,” and this 
appraisal characterizes Chancellorsville as well. Historians and 
biographers have already taken the measure of Lee and Jackson, 
Burnside and Hooker, though some of the author's appraisals are 
unusually apt. The writer has puzzled over a curious statement: 
“To achieve more than a superficial understanding of the Battle 
of Fredericksburg requires time and patience on the part of the 
reader.” The admonition misplaces responsibility: the writer must 
take pains to save the reader pains. 


Eight July, 1863 days and Nine April Days, 1865 are concerned 
respectively with the New York City draft riots and the closing 
chapter on the road To Appomattox.** Burke Davis’ “informal” 
story “is less a military history than a tale of human beings under 
stress.” It “was woven from more than two hundred accounts,” 
apparently with heavy reliance on a few of them. “No previous 
attempt has been made to collect and compress these into a nar- 
rative,” a reason that hardly seems compelling enough for com- 

21Drama on the Rappahannock: the Fredericksburg Campaign. By Edward J. 
Stackpole. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xx, 
297. Illustrations, maps, appendixes, bibliography, index. $4.75. ) 

22Chancellorsville: Lee’s Greatest Battle. By Edward J. Stackpole. ( Harrisburg, 
Pa.: The Stackpole Company, 1958. Pp. 384. Illustrations, maps, appendix, 
bibliography, index. $5.75.) 

23To Appomattox: Nine April Days, 1865. By Burke Davis. (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 433. Maps, pictures, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 
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piling a book. To Appomattox is a beautifully structured, pre- 
fabricated narrative, so artificially contrived that the structure 
intrudes between the reader and the purpose of reading. The 
snatches of history, often in dialogue, provide an instructive, 
entertaining evening if the reader can dispense with continuity, 
in which history abounds. 


“The Incredible Story of the Bloody New York City Draft 
Riots”** is indeed an incredible story. The bibliography lists two 
dozen books and articles, several newspapers, and a few maga- 
zines, which the author undoubtedly perused. But he is honest. 
He does “not claim that the conspirators pictured in this re- 
creation, with the exception of John Andrews, really existed.” 
While some “incidents have been dramatized” and dialogue given 
“to real people,” the “book is essentially a factual recounting.” 
Its pages are full of s.o.b.’s, wenches, whores, “sharp-eyed pimps,” 
“thickheaded jackasses,” bruisers, bastards, “niggers,” and Rebel 
yells, all presented in acceptable twentieth-century Hollywood 
scenario. The unwary may mistake it for history, and wonder 
why historians cannot write such lecherously intriguing narrative. 


Captain Scheibert’s harrowing experiences aboard blockade 
runners to and from Southern port towns illustrate the subject 
matter of Hamilton Cochran’s Blockade Runners of the Con- 
federacy.** Like William M. Robinson’s The Confederate Priva- 
teers of thirty years ago, these tales of the sea make exciting 
reading, though one suspects that some of the participants’ ac- 
counts, put in print several years later, grew with retelling. The 
thrilling adventures of Thomas E. Taylor, John Wilkinson, John 
Newland Maffit; of such “Ladies in Danger” as Belle Boyd and 
Mrs. Rose O’Neal Greenhow, who took passage on runners, are a 
sampling of the delectable fare awaiting the reader. Three 
“Beleaguered Cities,” Charleston, Wilmington, and Richmond, 
provide Mr. Cochran opportunity to discuss economic stress and 
strain. There is nothing startlingly new about his conclusions that 

24July, 1863. By Irving Werstein. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 252. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.95. ) 

25Blockade Runners of the Confederacy. By Hamilton Cochran. (New York: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 350. Illustrations, bibliography, 
acknowledgments, index. $5.00.) 
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some half the runners escaped the “watchful cruisers,” and that 
the Confederate government failed to “organize blockade running 
on an efficient and effective basis.” 


Richard S. Brownlee’s Gray Ghosts of the Confederacy” 
parades Missouri guerrillas in partisan warfare without neglecting 
Kansas Jayhawkers in retaliatory raids or in inciting Missourians 
to retaliation. He follows the “irregular” Confederates into Arkan- 
sas and Texas, where they became as unwelcome as they were 
on the border they temporarily abandoned. Mr. Brownlee rides 
with Quantrill, Joe Porter, and Bob Anderson on their forays, 
and then dismounts for a critical appraisal of their escapades. 
The guerrillas were, he asserts, “men of free will,” and he assigns 
“personal responsibility” to each one. More attention to the border 
war of the 1850's might have suggested the inevitable nature of 
partisanship of the 1860's. 


The writer, whose knowledge of Indian history in any period 
is quite limited, is reluctant to comment upon Frank Cunning- 
ham’s General Stand Watie’s Confederate Indians.*" He hazards 
a guess, however, that some scholars will continue to consult 
Annie Heloise Abel’s The American Indian and sundry other 
interim books. 


The most ambitious project under review is the first volume of 
Shelby Foote’s The Civil War: a Narrative. Fort Sumter to Perry- 
ville.** He promises two companion pieces: “Fredericksburg to 
Meridian” and “Red River to Appomattox.” If the second and 
third reach the size of the first, we shall eventually have nearly 
twenty-five hundred pages—a million three hundred thousand 
words—of Civil War history, almost all of it military. Mr. Foote 
has a restricted definition of the Civil War: despite the cover 
jacket’s promise of “what was happening in the North and South, 

26Gray Ghosts of the Confederacy: Guerrilla Warfare in the West, 1861-1865. 
By Richard S. Brownlee. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 274. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, appendix, index. $4.95. ) 

27General Stand Watie’s Confederate Indians. By Frank Cunningham. (San 
Antonio, Tex.: The Naylor Company, 1959. Pp. xvi, 242. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) 

28The Civil War: a Narrative. Fort Sumter to Perryville. By Shelby Foote. 


(New York: Random House, 1958. Pp. 840. Maps, bibliographical note, index. 
$10.00. ) 
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on the political, military, diplomatic and home fronts,” the other 
phases of the war are incidental to the central military theme. 
A novelist, Mr. Foote seeks truth by combining the “different 
routes” of his fellow craftsmen and historians. “Accepting the 
historian’s standards without his paraphernalia, | have employed 
the novelist’s methods without his license. Instead of inventing 
characters and incidents, I have searched them out—and having 
found them, I took them as they were.” The writer commends 
this high aim. Volume I is characterized by serious purpose and 
hard labor. It may provide more military history than many 
people have time to read. 


Mr. Catton, like Mr. Craven, is still growing. The historian who 
has succeeded so well during the past decade in writing military 
history that people read now laments that the history of the war 
“has become pre-eminently a military narrative”; though, fortu- 
nately, nowhere does he suggest that A Stillness at Appomattox 
and This Hallowed Ground be recalled. Under the new dispen- 
sation we should “forget the stereotype and look on the Civil War 
as primarily a political rather than a military affair.” By politics 
he has in mind “the plain, ordinary, every-day politics of the kind 
we are all familiar with—the kind that is played, year in and year 
out, in the city hall and the county courthouse, as well as in the 
national Capitol and the White House itself.” America Goes to 
War rehabilitates the political general, “an instrument the 
Northern government had to use if the war was to be fought 
successfully.” The professionals rather than the amateurs made 
the “disastrous mistakes.” The President “recognized his task as a 
political problem—he knew perfectly well that democracy does 
not work in spite of politics, but because of politics.” There is 
much more to the lectures that merits close attention: the role of 
the citizen soldier in a democracy, the era of suspicion generated 
by emotion, the successful general as a presidential failure, the 
continuing problem of race—and the designation of the military 
conflict as the first modern war. 


29America Goes to War. By Bruce Catton. (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 126. Lllustrations. $3.00.) 
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Historians a few centuries hence can determine better than we 
whether the era prior to 1861 was the first cold war, or only rela- 
tively chilly; and whether the war of the sixties was modern or 
antiquated. The perspective of 2500 A.D. may reorganize time 
into four blocks rather than three, and the period from 1500 to 
1850—or 1950—may seem only semimodern. And they may argue— 
paralleling Renaissance historians—whether our last hundred years 
was a beginning or an end. If the thesis of Walter Webb's Great 
Frontier has validity, and the space age has significance, the 
thirties or forties of the twentieth century may seem a more 
realistic dividing line. The historians of that day may wonder in 
amazement at the industry that produced thousands of volumes 
on the Civil War, most of which may seem quite useless in an 
age when Lincoln and Lee may share a page in history, Hoover 
and Franklin Roosevelt another, and some other presidents and 
generals may be relegated to their separate but equal footnotes. 


“It is perfectly possible,” Mr. Catton warns, “that we are spend- 
ing a little too much time nowadays in talking about the American 
Civil War.” He speaks with the authority of experience. 





Southern Support of the 
Tariff of 1816-A Reappraisal 


By NORRIS W. PREYER 


I. 1816 THE UNITED STATES PASSED ITS FIRST PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 
the principal aim of which was to place high duties on cotton and 
wool textiles. Historians, in examining this act, have been im- 
pressed by the strong support given it by the South.’ Especially 
was this support noticeable in South Carolina, where two of the 
South’s strongest political leaders, William Lowndes and John 
C. Calhoun, voted for the measure. 


The thesis invariably advanced to explain Southern support of 


the tariff of 1816 is that Southerners hoped and expected that 
textile manufacturing would develop in their section as it had in 
New England. This theory, to a great extent, hinges upon 
Lowndes and Calhoun. They are credited with having been the 
leaders of the drive to bring textile mills to the South, and it has 
been assumed that it was their influence which persuaded other 
congressmen below Mason and Dixon’s line to vote for protection 
in 1816.2 Charles M. Wiltse believes that as a reward for their 


1The term South or Southerners refers to the South Atlantic states of Maryland 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia and their inhabitants. 

2This idea can be found stated in almost every American history textbook and 
even in college outlines. For some typical examples, see Samuel E. Morison and 
Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American Republic (2 vols., New York, 
1950), I, 475; Robert E. Reigel and David F. Long, The American Story (2 vols., 
New York, 1955), I, 270; Richard Hofstadter, William Miller, and Daniel Aaron, 
The United States (New York, 1957), 183; and John A. Krout, New Outline of 
the United States to 1865 (New York, 1946), 99-100. See also Merle Curti, 
The Growth of American Thought (New York, 1943), 254-55, where it is stated: 
“Not until the middle eighteen-twenties did the South which had shared the 
national enthusiasm, including that for domestic manufactures, reject the theoreti- 
cal justification for protective tariffs . . . . This about-face . . . reflected the shift 
from an economy in which industry was expected to develop into one based on 
the export of cotton.” 
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help on the tariff bill, Lowndes and Calhoun were considered for 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury.’ But was a desire to have 
manufacturing in the South the real consideration behind the 
voting of Lowndes, Calhoun, and other Southerners? 


William Lowndes revealed definite hostility toward manu- 
facturing in his voting. The only recorded votes during the de- 
bates of 1816 that deal specifically with protecting cotton and 
woclen manufacturers were those of April 2, 3, and 6. As such 
they constitute a better test of the willingness of Southerners to 
aid manufacturing than the final vote of April 8, in which a large 
number of extraneous factors (such as the need for revenue, 
fear of war, and Southern prosperity ) played a part in the voting. 
The first two votes were on motions to reduce the duties levied 
on imported cotton goods. The third vote was on a motion to 
lower the duty on imported woolens. On all three motions 
Lowndes voted to lower the high protective duties that had 
been set.‘ 


Lowndes further demonstrated his hostility to high duties in 


his role as chairman of the powerful Ways and Means committee. 
It was to this committee that Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
J. Dallas sent his report suggesting the rates that should be laid 
on manufactured articles to protect American entrepreneurs. 
When this message reached the committee it is reported that: 


Under the leadership of Lowndes the Committee of Ways 
and Means reduced the rates on several important articles— 
notably on textiles—below those recommended by Dallas 
when they presented their bill.° 


Lowndes’ attempts to reduce textile rates were continued in 
speeches he made on the floor of Congress. On March 25 he 
spoke in favor of a motion which would lower the duties on im- 
ported cottons even below those which the Committee on Ways 
and Means had recommended. The following day he offered an 
amendment which would shorten the time that the high duties 
on manufactured woolen goods would be imposed.* It is clear 


3Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun (3 vols., Indianapolis, 1944-1951), I, 124. 

4+Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1313, 1315, 1347-48. 

5Edward Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century 
(2 vols., New York, 1903), I, 139. 

Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1270, 1274. 
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from these actions that Lowndes had no strong desire to protect 
cotton and woolen manufacturers. 


John C. Calhoun, like Lowndes, is supposed to have supported 
the tariff of 1816 because of a desire to see manufacturing de- 
velop in South Carolina.’ It should be noted, however, that not 
once did Calhoun ever state that he expected industry to develop 
in South Carolina, or, for that matter, anywhere in the South. 
In his famous speech in support of the tariff of 1816, Calhoun 
referred specifically to the fact that his support was not based 
on any local manufacturing interests and that he was interested 
solely in agriculture as a means of livelihood for the South.* On 
still another occasion Calhoun made the assertion that no me- 
chanical enterprise would succeed in the Palmetto State.’ 


That the actions of Lowndes and Calhoun reflected the senti- 
ments of others in their home state is shown by the remarks of 
Langdon Cheves, one of the most prominent South Carolinians, 
who said that “manufacturing should be the last resort of industry 
in every country, for one forced as with us, they serve no interests 


but those of the capitalists who set them in motion and their 
immediate localities.”* 


Like Calhoun and Lowndes, most of the other fourteen South- 
ern congressmen who voted for the tariff of 1816 appear to have 
had something else in mind than a wish to bring manufacturing 
to their section. Eight of them voted the same as Lowndes (in 


?The growth of this idea was probably due in large measure to Victor S. Clark 
who states in his History of Manufactures in the United States (3 vols., Washing- 
ton, 1929), I, 368, that Calhoun founded a cotton factory on his plantation. Clark’s 
statement is based on a letter that Calhoun wrote in January 1834, saying that 
“Mr. Davis has ceased to work on my mill and Gin... .” J. Franklin Jameson 
(ed.), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1899 (2 vols., Washington, 1900), II, 331. This statement refers 
almost certainly to a grist mill which was to be found on nearly every plantation 
and not to a textile factory. 

*Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1330. 

%James R. McKissick, Notes on the Early History of Cotton and Cotton Manu- 
factures in South Carolina (Spartanburg, S. C., 1927), 18-19; see also August 
Kohn, Cotton Mills of South Carolina (Columbia, S. C., 1907), 13, where it is 
stated that “Calhoun and Langdon Cheves and the others who were conspicious 
in their leadership really thought that cotton mills had no place in the economic 
development of South Caroliza.” 

‘James R. McKissick, Notes on . . . Cotton, 19. 
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favor of lowering the high duties that had been set) in the three 
earlier votes of April 2, 3, and 6. Three others—Samuel Smith 
of Maryland, Aylett Hawes and William McCoy of Virginia— 
were for reducing the rates set on cotton goods, but favored 
keeping the duties placed on manufactured woolen articles. 
Henry St. George Tucker of Virginia was also for keeping the 
duties on woolen goods but was absent during the voting of April 
2 and 3 on cotton duties. Only two of the fourteen, William 
Mayrant of South Carolina and Thomas Newton of Virginia, 
voted on each of these earlier roll calls in favor of high duties.” 
Mayrant had built a small cotton mill during the War of 1812, 
and in 1816 he was suffering as a result of British competition."* 
Almost certainly he was motivated by these considerations in 
voting as he did. Newton had no textile mills in the district he 
represented, and his attitude toward manufacturing appears to 
have been similar to that of Calhoun. He favored the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in the Northeast and West, but seemed 
unaware that any textile plants were operating in the South and 
foresaw the role of the South only as a supplier of raw materials 
and food products to the rest of the nation. Protection, he felt, 
would “give to agriculture new life and expansion.”"* 


Another method of examining the thesis that Southerners sup- 
ported the tariff of 1816 because they hoped that textile mills 
would develop there is to view the voting on this bill by states. 
If the thesis is valid one should expect to find that the states 
profiting most by it would give it the strongest support. In the 
South, Maryland was the state having the most cotton and woolen 
mills.'* Yet every Southern state, except North Carolina, cast 
a greater percentage of its congressional votes for the tariff than 
did Maryland. 


11Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1313, 1315, 1347-48, 1352. 

12Robert Mills, Statistics of South Carolina (Charleston, 1826), 747; Ermest M. 
Lander, Jr., “Manufacturing in Ante-Bellum South Carolina” (unpublished 
dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1950), 81. 

18SThis is based upon the report Newton delivered in February 1816 as chairman 
of the Committee of Commerce and Manufactures, Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 
1 Sess., 961-65. 

4Clark, History of Manufactures, I, opp. p. 536 (cotton mills), opp. p. 562 
(woolen mills). 
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It might be argued that one should not look at the voting of a 
whole state but just at that of the individual congressman having 
textile mills in his district. Seven representatives are known 
definitely to have had cotton or woolen mills in their districts in 
1816, and four more probably had them. Of these eleven only 
three—Smith of Maryland, Tucker of Virginia, and Mayrant of 
South Carolina—cast final votes for the tariff.‘* On the other hand, 


15Georgia is omitted from this examination because her representatives were 
elected on a general ticket and so failed to represent any specific district. The 
seven representatives with textile mills in their districts in 1816 were Samuel Smith 
and Charles Goldsborough of Maryland, Weldon N. Edwards and Daniel M. 
Forney of North Carolina, and Thomas Moore, William Mayrant, and Benjamin 
Huger of South Carolina. In Smith’s district was the Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1808, Laws of Maryland ( Annapolis, 1809), ch. XLIX; the 
Washington Cotton Manufacturing Company, incorporated in 1814, Laws of 
Maryland (Annapolis, 1814), 81; and the Franklin Manufacturing Company, 
incorporated in 1815, Laws of Maryland (Annapolis, 1816), 20-21. All three 
of these companies are mentioned as still in operation in 1820 in the Digest of 
Accounts of Manufacturing Establishments in the United States (Washington, 
1823), 17-18. In February 1817, another mention of the Franklin Manufacturing 
Company is found in Votes and Proceedings of the Senate of the State of Mary- 
land (Annapolis, 1817), 57. Goldsborough, in January 1816, had incorporated in 
his district the Somerset Manufacturing Company, Laws of Maryland ( Annapolis, 
1816), 128. Edwards had the Manufacturing Company of the County of Bertie 
established in his district in 1809. On November 29, 1816, a bill was brought up 
to change the name of this company, Journal of the House of Commons of North 
Caarolina (Raleigh, 1809), 45; ibid. (Raleigh, 1816), 14. Forney had Michael 
Schenck’s cotton factory in his district, and it was being expanded at the time 
of the voting on the tariff. Holland Thompson, From the Cotton Field to the 
Cotton Mill (New York, 1906), 45-46. In 1816 the Hills and Weavers settled in 
Moore’s district and began building two cotton factories in Spartanburg. Kohn, 
Cotton Mills, 13-14. See also advertisement in Charleston, S. C., Southern Patriot 
and Commercial Advertiser, November 20, 1816. Mayrant, as previously mentioned, 
had in operation in 1816 a cotton factory of his own. Lander, “Manufacturing in 
Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” 81. In Huger’s district Governor David R. Williams 
had constructed a cotton factory in 1814 which was being expanded in 1816. 
Columbia, S. C., Telescope, March 5, 1816. 

The four who probably had mills in their districts were Robert Wright and 
John C. Herbert of Maryland, Henry St. George Tucker of Virginia, and John 
Taylor of South Carolina. In Wright’s district a manufacturing company was 
incorporated in 1812, and in 1814 the Carolina Manufacturing Company was 
established to produce cotton, woolen, and linen cloths. In 1814 Herbert had 
incorporated in his district the Washington Blanket and Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, Laws of Maryland (Annapolis, 1812), 125; Laws of Maryland ( An- 
napolis, 1814), 154, 164. On December 13, 1814, the Opequon Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated in Tucker’s district for manufacturing woolen and 
cotton cloth, Acts Passed at a General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
(Richmond, 1815), 118. In 1812 a cotton factory was established in Taylor’s dis- 
trict. Two factories were located there in 1820, and possibly one of these was 
the factory established in 1812, Acts and Resolutions of the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina (Columbia, 1812), Reg. Sess., 30; Digest of Accounts 
of Manufacturing Establishments in the United States, 22. 
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thirteen representatives, including Lowndes and Calhoun, who 
had no textile factories in their districts in 1816, voted in favor of 
protection. If any conclusion is to be drawn from these votes, it 
must be that Southern congressmen voted contrary to the manu- 
facturing interests of their districts. 


If most Southerners did not support the tariff of 1816 through 
a desire to have manufacturing, why then did they vote for it? 
The true reasons may very well have been those given in the 
actual tariff debates. They were (1) the need to raise additional 
revenue and (2) the fear of a new war, making it essential that 
America protect what limited industry had been established. 


Both protectionists and freetraders were in agreement that 
the country needed more revenue. This need became evident 
when, in December of 1815, Secretary of the Treasury Dallas pre- 
sented his budget for the forthcoming year. It revealed that by 
the end of 1816 there would be a deficit of about three and one 
half million dollars. Dallas said that the only way that this deficit 


could be overcome and the budget balanced was by having a 
tariff with high duties.’* The accuracy of Dallas’ budget figures 
or the fact that the country needed more revenue was never 
questioned by opponents of protection. The only point argued 
was whether a high tariff was the best way to bring in the neces- 
sary additional revenue. It was the contention of some South- 
erners that a high tariff would hurt the nation’s revenue receipts 
because it would either stop people from importing goods en- 
tirely or else would lead them to smuggle in the wanted goods 
duty free.’ 


Probably the greatest weakness in the position of those who 
said that high duties would not bring in more revenue was that 
they suggested no alternative means to increase the revenue." 


16Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1634-35. 

it[bid., 1261. 

18The two alternatives that might have been tried were an excise and a direct 
tax. Both of these taxes were levied during the War of 1812 and were still in 
effect. The excise taxes were so unpopular that most were abolished or reduced 
when the war came to an end. Among Southerners the direct tax was equally 
unpopular, for it was levied on houses, land, and slaves. In March 1816, the 
South succeeded in having this tax reduced by one half. It is possible that there 
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Since no other solution for achieving this result, besides a high 
tariff, was ever advanced, most congressmen must have felt that 
they had at least to give the one method open to them a trial. Tak- 
ing some action on the revenue problem, they reasoned, was pref- 
erable to doing nothing at all. Lowndes is an example of a South- 
erner who felt this way. Though he had opposed most of the 
high duties written into the tariff bill, he rose to his feet on the 
final day of debate to declare that he would still vote for the bill 
because it would help the revenue and general interests of the 
United States.’ 


Possibly an even stronger consideration with Southerners, be- 
cause their emotions played a stronger part in it, was the patriotic 
desire to build up America’s defenses and to stop British goods 
from flooding the American market. It was clear from the speeches 
made in Parliament by Lord Brougham that this dumping of 
goods was done with malice aforethought. In connection with 
British exports to America, he was quoted by Niles’ Weekly 
Register as saying that it was 


well worthwhile to incur a loss upon the first exportation, 
in order, by the glut, TO STIFLE IN THE CRADLE THOSE RISING 
MANUFACTURES IN THE Unitep States, which the war had 
forced into existence, contrary to the natural course of 
things.*° 


Only a year had elapsed since America had been at war with 
Great Britain. During the War of 1812 the South had been one of 
the strongest supporters of the administration. This support was 
based, in part, upon a deep hatred of Britain stemming from the 
many slights and injustices America had suffered at her hands. 
The South had entered the war determined to show Great Britain 


was a bargain made in which Southerners promised to support a protective tariff 
as a lesser evil in return for Northern aid in reducing the direct tax. These re- 
ductions, Dallas estimated, would increase the deficit in 1816 from $3,484,269 to 
$6,484,269. Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1634, 1636. 

Jbid., 1351. For an example of this view in a Northern congressman see 
Charles R. King (ed.), The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (6 vols., 
New York, 1894-1900), VI, 11. King writes that the need for putting finances 
on a solid footing is one of the factors influencing him to support the tariff ot 
1816. 

20Niles’ Weekly Register, XI (December 1816), 284. 
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that America would take no more insults. Southern feeling against 
England was still strong in 1816, and few Southerners remained 
unmoved by the appeal that they now save from British flooding 
those industries which had helped America to survive during the 
war. There was, moreover, a strong feeling that occasion for 
using these industries might be close at hand. 


One of the strongest speeches in favor of a protective tariff was 
made by John C. Calhoun. The entire speech was based on the 
fear that America might shortly be involved in another war with 
her ancient antagonist, Great Britain. After warning that war 
might break out at any time, Calhoun declared that America 
must not again be so poorly prepared to defend herself as she 
had been in 1812. This time she must be ready. The surest way 
to be ready was to aid, by means of a tariff, those industries which 
would make America self-sufficient.*' A letter written at about 
this same time reveals that, in addition to Calhoun, Henry St. 
George Tucker of Virginia, Alexander C. Hanson of Maryland, 
and Henry Clay of Kentucky were “in support of the grand system 
of preparation, in time of peace for war when it may come.”* 


Fear of another war was justified. One of the British aims 
during the War of 1812 was to detach Louisiana from the United 
States. At the peace conference England carefully avoided any 
mention of the American boundary title to Louisiana. Americans 
consequently were apprehensive that Great Britain might again 
enter into war to acquire this large territorial region. The pro- 
posal made by the British commissioners during the negotiations 
at Ghent for the creation of an Indian buffer state in the North- 
west must also have made Americans fearful that England would 
continue her aggresive frontier policy and her attempts to stir 
up the Indians. Certainly there was little in the Treaty of Ghent 
to relieve America’s suspicions of Great Britain.** 


John Quincy Adams, who as Minister to Great Britain was in 
the best position to judge her intentions, shared entirely the views 


21Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1329-32. 

22Alexander C. Hanson to Robert G. Harper, February 1, 1816, in Robert G. 
Harper Papers ( Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

23Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), 200-202. 
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of Calhoun. In August of 1816 he wrote his father that all the 
governments of Europe were deeply hostile to the United States 
and that Britain was using its influence to hurt America in every 
possible way. “How long it will be possible for us to preserve 
peace with all Europe,” he wrote, “it is impossible to forsee. Of 
this I am sure, that we cannot be too well or too quickly pre- 
pared for a new conflict to support our rights and our interests.”** 


The argument that war was liable to break out again (an even- 
tuality which would force reliance once again on the industries 
which had helped save America in the last war) made a strong 
appeal to the national patriotism of the South. This and the 
knowledge that the country needed more revenue combined to 
persuade Southerners to back the tariff of 1816. The attitude of 
the South at that time is probably best recalled in a speech made 
by Representative Eldred Simkins of South Carolina: 


To give some protection to those establishments which had 
greatly helped to save us in time of war, and without which 
no nation on earth can ever be truly independent or safe, as 
well as to raise a revenue, the Congress of 1816 passed a law, 
imposing a tariff, or system of duties, on the most of those 
foreign articles which could be made among ourselves, and 
the extravagant importations of which were about to bring 
ruin on our manufactures! This was wise, it was patriotic, it 
was in fact the duty of the Representatives of the nation.*° 


Offsetting, to some extent, the arguments advanced in favor 
of a high tariff was the consciousness on the part of Southerners 
that the burden of the tariff would be borne almost entirely by 
their section of the country while most of its benefits would 
accrue to other sections. It was because of this that most South- 
erners on April 2, 3, and 6 had tried to keep the tariff as low as 
possible by supporting amendments advanced toward that end. 
Yet on the final vote, when the question was no longer one of how 
high or low to have the duties but whether or not to have a tariff 
at all, Southerners voted for the tariff. Their common sense 


24Writings of John Quincy Adams, Worthington C. Ford., ed. (7 vols., New 
York, 1913-1917), VI, 61. 
25Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1732. 
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realization that the country must have more revenue and their 
patriotic feeling that America must be strong and resist Great 
Britain won out over their hatred of the high duties. For those 
wavering between which choice to make, three factors must have 
played a part in persuading them to cast their votes for the tariff. 
One was the belief that the high duties were to be a temporary 
expedient which would last only until June 1819. By that time, it 
was felt, the need for additional revenue and the ‘danger to in- 
dustry from British goods flooding the American market would 
be ended. A second factor was the promise by Representative 
Thomas R. Gold of New York that high protective duties would 
be laid only on cotton and woolen manufactures and would not be 
extended to other products. These promises together limited the 
tariff both as to time and extent.” A final factor was that the 
South in 1816 was enjoying a period of great prosperity and so 
was in a position to make concessions. 


Further evidence in support of the present interpretation of 
why the South advocated the tariff of 1816 can be found in 
Southern reaction to the tariff bill of 1820. The South was almost 
unanimously opposed to this new measure. The reason for this 
remarkable reversal may be found by considering the validity in 
1820 of the arguments and promises which had influenced South- 
erners to vote for protection in 1816. 


One of the most effective arguments protectionists used in 1816 
was that which stressed the necessity of protecting America’s 
war industries. In 1820 supporters of protection tried to make 
this the sole issue upon which the tariff issue would be discussed. 
Representative Henry Baldwin of Pennsylvania, making the 
principal speech in support of the tariff, declared that the in- 
creased duties were not based on whether manufacturers were 
prosperous or losing, but on national principles—the need of 
making America capable of defending herself in time of war.” 
This argument had. been very effective when John C. Calhoun 
voiced it in 1816, because at that time there was reason to be- 
lieve that another war with Great Britain was imminent. Start- 


26]Jbid., 14 Cong., 1 Sess., 1274, 1315, 1321. 
27[bid., 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1917. 
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ing in 1817, however, with the Rush-Bagot agreement, a series 
of important events had taken place which served to dispel the 
fear of another war. 


The Rush-Bagot agreement, demilitarizing the British-American 
frontier west to the Lake of the Woods, was an indication that 
Great Britain had decided not to contest American territory 
along that frontier. The old fear that England was trying to stir 
up the Indians and create a buffer state in the Northwest was 
now gone. The following year the Convention of 1818 was signed. 

Under its terms a boundary line was drawn between the United 
States and British North America along the forty-ninth parallel 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains. This marked 
the first time that Britain recognized the northern boundary of 
the Louisiana Purchase and America’s title to it. The Convention 
was significant in that it put an end to apprehensions, prevalent 
in 1816, that England planned to detach Louisiana from the 
United States. 


The sincerity of Britain’s new policy of friendship was put to 
the test when Andrew Jackson marched into Florida in 1818. 


While in Spanish territory he captured and executed two British 
subjects, Arbuthnot and Ambrister. British public opinion was in- 
censed and Secretary of State Adams sent a defense of Jackson 
to Lord Castlereagh. But Castlereagh in January 1819, even be- 
fore he received this defense, had already written his Minister in 
Washington that Britain would take no action in regard to Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister.”* 


Another potential source of conflict between Britain and the 
United States came to an end on February 22, 1819, with the 
signing of the Adams-Onis Treaty between Spain and the United 
States. By the terms of this treaty Spain renounced all claims to 
West Florida and ceded East Florida to the United States. Spain 
had been loath to lose Florida and had dreamed of recovering 
Louisiana from America. She did not have the strength by her- 
self to achieve these ends, but had hoped for English aid. As 
long as the Florida question remained unsettled there was always 


28J. Fred Rippy, Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin 
America (Baltimore, 1929), 69. 
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the danger that England, had she any aggressive intentions to- 
ward the United States, might use this as a pretext for conflict. 
William Lowndes, who was traveling in Great Britain at this 
time, worriedly wrote that “the reports now are that the Spanish 
government has refused to ratify our treaty [the Adams-Onis 
Treaty] and some people here are very gloomy upon the subject 
from the apprehension that a Spanish and ultimately an English 
war may ensue.”*’ England, however, would give Spain neither 
diplomatic nor military support, and it was largely because of 
lack of English backing that Spain settled the Florida Question 
with America.*° 


By January 1820 even the usually pessimistic Secretary of State, 
John Quincy Adams, could inform the President that “in our 
foreign relations, we stood upon terms with England as favorable 
as can ever be expected .. . .””' 


As a result of these peaceful actions on the part of Great Britain, 
Southerners no longer saw any critical need to continue strength- 
ening the national defense. 


A second argument which had influenced Southerners to vote 
for protection in 1816 was that it might halt the flooding of the 
American market by cheap British goods. In 1816 this was a very 
real threat because Britain at that time was selling her goods at 
a loss in order to destroy American manufacturers, but by 1820 
this threat, too, had vanished.** 


A third argument which had great effect upon Southerners 
in 1816 was that a high tariff was needed for revenue. In 1820 
there again appeared a need for additional revenue. In December 
1819, the Secretary of the Treasury had reported that the current 
year would end with a deficit estimated at one million dollars 


29William Lowndes to Mrs. Lowndes, September 10, 1819, in Lowndes Papers 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina). 

3°Rippy, Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain, 66, 69-70. 

31Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Charles Francis Adams, ed. (12 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1874-1877), IV, 497. 

32Frank W. Taussig, Tariff History of the United States (New York, 1931), 
20-22. 
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and a deficit of five million dollars was foreseen for 1820.** Yet 
the proponents of protection did not raise the revenue argument 
even though it had served them so well in 1816. According to 
the late Charles Sydnor they did not raise the argument because 
everyone was in agreement on this point.** But surely, in as closely 
fought a battle as that which took place over the bill of 1820, 
supporters of protection would not throw away one of their 
strongest weapons. 


To understand why protectionists did not advance the revenue 
issue in 1820, it must be emphasized that the existing tariff had, 
up to 1819, been bringing in sufficient revenue. It had been esti- 
mated that the tariff of 1816 would bring in about seventeen 
million dollars in customs duties annually,** but by the end of 
1816 the new duties had brought in approximately twenty-seven 
and one half million dollars. The year 1816 was probably excep- 
tional because the War of 1812 had ended only recently. Yet in 
1817 the revenue from customs brought in approximately seven- 
teen and one half million dollars. By January 1, 1818, the Treasury 
had turned its earlier deficit into a comfortable surplus of 
$6,179,883.38.°° The last complete figures available to the de- 
baters on the bill of 1820 were those for the year of 1818 which 
showed a revenue from customs of nearly twenty-two million 
dollars.** 


The tariff was, therefore, bringing in sufficient revenue for any 
normal year. The deficit which was reported for 1819 and was 
expected to continue in 1820 was brought about by the Panic of 
1819. The South, the leading buyer of imported goods in the 
United States, was hurt by the Panic and did not have the money 
to buy as before. Raising the tariff could only aggravate this 
situation. The Secretary of the Treasury, earlier in the session, 
had declared that an increase in the duties on woolens, cottons, 

33§tanwood, American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century, I, 180-81. 

34Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism ( Baton Rouge, 
amends of Congress, 14 Cong., 2 Sess., 1137, 1159-60. 

36American State Papers (38 vols., Washington, 1832-1861), Class III 
(Finance), III, 220, 273. 


87See speech of Representative Nathaniel Silsbee of Massachusetts, Annals of 
Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1989. 
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and iron would impair the revenue and tend to introduce smug- 
gling.** This statement cut the ground from under the feet of the 
protectionists.** Lowndes made use of it when he asked the 
rhetorical question: “Could it be necessary that we should inter- 
fere by law to diminish importations, at the moment when we 
see that an unparalleled reduction is effecting without our inter- 
ference?”*” Thrown on the defensive, protectionists found them- 
selves forced to argue that revenue should not come from the 
tariff but from other sources, such as excise taxes. This played 
right into the hands of the anti-tariff men. One of them, Mark 
Alexander of Virginia, was quick to point out that the country 
had always expected its revenue to come from customs.** Thus, 
the revenue issue had become, by 1820, a potent weapon in the 
hands of the anti-protectionists.** 


The final argument used by supporters of the bill of 1820 was 
that manufacturers were in distress. Southerners tried in vain to 
determine if the hardships of manufacturers in 1820 were due to 
the Panic of 1819. If so, the manufacturers would need temporary 
help only, not a system of permanent duties such as the bill of 


1820 envisioned. John Tyler of Virginia expressed what the South 
was thinking when, in the debates, he said: 


Are the present manufacturers in the United States really 
entitled to your aid? Where is the proof of it? We have asked 
for the proof, and the chairman of the committee [Henry 
Baldwin] frankly acknowledged that he did not possess 
err 


38] bid., 2348-49. 

89Rufus King reported that the tariff bill was introduced on the floor of the 
House by the Committee of Manufactures “without conference or consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as he today told me.” King to Martin Van 
Buren, March 27, 1820, in Van Buren Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of 
Congress ). 

40Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 2125. 

*1[bid., 1918-21, 2011-18. 

42Another reason the revenue issue did not come up in 1820 is that the deficit 
could have been made up merely by suspending the purchases of the sinking fund. 
This President Monroe attempted to do, but the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to one member, rejected the plan because “the members entertained the 
opinion that the deficiency might be covered by retrenchment of expenses, and 
thought the retrenchment would be lost if the means of covering the deficiency 
should be granted from the sinking fund.” Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IV, 
500-501. 
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I wanted to be informed whether that interest only suffered 
in the same ratio with the others, and whether its sufferings 
were produced by similar causes.** 


The suspicion of the South that the troubles of the manu- 
facturer were due solely to the Panic was never dispelled. At- 
tempts by Baldwin to steer clear of that issue only heightened 
Southern suspicion. Baldwin, it must be remembered, had tried 
to make the need of a tariff for defense purposes the issue upon 
which the bill was to be debated. He strove to brush aside 
Southern questions as to the distress in which manufacturers 
found themselves by blandly saying “whether their establishments 
are productive or losing” is not the issue. This bill was supported 
on national principles.“ 


Actually the Panic of 1819 aided manufacturing. The fall of 
prices which it brought about made the cost of raw materials 
cheaper and proved to be advantageous to manufacturers.*’ The 
fact that prices dropped was no sign the Northern factory owners 
were suffering. Congressman Philip Barbour of Virginia pointed 


out that in 1816 cotton had sold at thirty cents a pound. Now it 
sold at not more than fifteen cents a pound. Therefore, “if, in 
1816, cotton cloth sold at thirty cents per yard, and now it 
sells at twenty cents, it is substantially just as good a sale... .”** 


It must not be forgotten that it was the South and West which 
had been hurt most by the Panic of 1819. Manufacturing areas 
were hit only lightly while the rural areas suffered greatly. 
Although Northern manufacturers could profit from the low 
prices, there was no way by which Southern planters could do 
the same. In 1816, when Britain was dumping her goods on the 


43Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1953. 

44] bid., 1917. 

*5Taussig, Tariff History of the United States, 30-31. See also letter from Rufus 
King to Christopher Gore, June 10, 1819, in King (ed.), The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Rufus King, V1, 228. 

46Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 2071. This view is also found 
in a letter that Richard Rush, who favored manufacturing, wrote to James Madison. 
Rush said that even if the manufacturers should fail to receive higher duties in 
1820 they would still benefit “from the cheapness of food, of materials, and of 
labor, resulting from the cessation of foreign demands.” Rush to Madison, Decem- 
ber 4, 1820, in James Madison Papers ( Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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American market, the South had gone along with the North in its 
time of need. At that time the South was enjoying great pros- 
perity and could afford to be generous. Tobacco was selling at 
fifteen dollars per hundredweight, cotton at thirty cents per 
pound, and rice at $3.80 per hundredweight. But 1820 found a 
different situation. Tobacco now sold at only $5.25 per hundred- 
weight, while the price of cotton had dropped to sixteen cents 
a pound (and in November fell to fifteen cents) and that of rice 
to $2.28 per hundredweight.*’ 


Another factor influencing the votes of Southerners was the 
memory of the promises which had been made to them in 1816. 
They had been led to believe that high tariff duties were to be 
a temporary expedient which would last just long enough to 
protect the American market from being flooded by British goods. 
But with the introduction of the tariff bill of 1820 all pretense 
that high duties would be temporary was brushed aside. The 
duties listed by the bill of 1820 were to be permanent. No longer 
was it stated or implied that when industry became strong, duties 
would be lowered or abandoned. A speech by Lowndes on April 
28, 1820, shows that he was keenly aware of this. 


What he regretted, Mr. L[owndes] said, most, in the course 
pursued by the Committee of Manufactures, was, that they 
suggested no standard by which the sufficiency of the en- 
couragement which they proposed could be tested, and 
promised, therefore, no limitation to the burden which might 
be imposed upon the country.** 


The other promise given in 1816 was that high duties would 
not be extended from cotton and woolen goods to other prod- 
ucts.** The bill of 1820, however, proposed an extension of high 
duties to a long list of new items. 


47These prices are those received for crops sent through the port of Charleston, 
using a statistical mode as the method for figuring the average price. They are 
drawn from Arthur H. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 
1700-1861, Statistical Supplement (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 175-77, 191, 193-94. 

48Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 2128. 

49In 1818 a bill was passed which granted higher iron duties. Congressmen 
justified it, however, on the ground that iron duties should have been raised in 
1816, since iron was a defense necessity which had been overlooked at the time. 
Ibid., 15 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. 2, 1732. 
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By 1820 the South realized that the earlier arguments and 
appeals of protectionists were no longer valid. In 1816 it was 
not a desire for manufacturing, but a combination of prosperity, 
patriotism, and promises that had swayed Southerners. None of 
these factors now existed to influence them. One consideration, 
however, which had always had a strong influence on the think- 
ing of Southerners still remained—the need to defend their eco- 
nomic interests. Now, with no other views to challenge or obscure 
this desire, the South turned almost unanimously against the 
tariff bill of 1820. The brief Southern experiment in supporting 
protection had come to an end, and from then on that section 
would consistently oppose all protective tariffs. 





The Southern Expansionists 


of 1846 


By JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


Ew DECADE OF THE 1840's WITNESSED A REMARKABLE GROWTH 
in expansionist sentiment in the United States.’ For years restless 
Americans, their voracious appetite for land whetted by the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, had hoped to extend their territorial pos- 
sessions in many directions. But their efforts had fallen far short 
of the mark. They got nothing from the second war with England; 
the annexation of Florida was certainly not satisfying; and the 
long struggle to remove the Seminoles was humiliating to say 
the least. The numerous efforts to acquire Texas had ended in 
failure, while the hope of securing Canada and California had 
become little more than an idle dream. Prospects suddenly be- 
came brighter in the early 1840's. Texas gave clear indications 
that she preferred annexation to independence or to some sub- 
ordinate arrangement with a European power. California and, 
perhaps, other parts of Mexico now seemed within reach. And if 
Canada could not be taken in one stroke, at least all of Oregon 
might be wrested from Britain upon the termination of the treaty 
of joint occupation. 


The motivations for expansion had increased in number and 
complexity with the passing years. Among the principal ones was 
the desire to push Britain out of the Northwest and generally 
to frustrate the machinations of European powers. There was 
widespread fear of British designs in the New World; and an 
English foothold in Oregon could, in all probability, jeopardize 


1Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny: a Study of Nationalist Expansionism 
in American History ( Baltimore, 1935), 100 ff. 
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American settlements there.* There was, moreover, the steady 
deterioration of the relations of the United States with Mexico. 
For years they had been unsatisfactory, and the entrance of the 
Republic of Texas into the picture merely aggravated the situa- 
tion at a time when many Southerners were casting covetous 
eyes on the new republic and other territories still under the 
Mexican flag.’ Then, too, there were the vague dreams of an 
empire of continental proportions, made more attractive by the 
desire to extend Protestant Christianity and Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions and to enlarge the area of American commercial and in- 
dustrial domination. To these must be added the feverish race 
between the slave states and free states to bring in new territories 
that would strengthen their respective positions. These were the 
major considerations that created an urgency regarding expansion 
in the middle forties. 


Beneath the movement and giving it emotional and intellectual 
content was the agitation for expansion that came from many 
quarters, including the South. The expansionist views of many 
Southerners were represented by Richard Hawes, the Kentucky 
Whig, who told Calhoun in 1844 that it should be the policy of 
this country to own “all the cotton lands of North America if 
we can.”* In the House of Representatives an Alabama Democrat, 
James Belser, asserted that it was impossible to limit the area 
of freedom, “the area of the Anglo-Saxon race.” In the Senate 
William Merrick of Maryland declared that the question of the 
annexation of Texas was “a subject which concerned the fate of 
empires, and which was to effect, for weal or for wo, through 
ages yet to come, millions of the Anglo-Saxon race.”* While visit- 
ing California in 1845 a Calhoun correspondent said, “We only 
want the Flag of the United States and a good lot of Yankees, and 
you would soon see the immense natural riches of the Country 


2This point was frequently made in the debates on the Oregon question in 
1846. See Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 72 ff. 

3John D. P. Fuller, The Movement for the Acquisition of All Mexico, 1846-1848 
(Baltimore, 1936), 15 ff. 

Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks (eds.), Correspondence Addressed 
to John C. Calhoun, American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1929 (Wash- 
ington, 1930), 217. 

5Congressional Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 88, 321, 324. 
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developed and her commerce in a flourishing condition. To see 
that Flag planted here would be most Acceptable to the Sons of 
Uncle Sam, and by no means repugnant to the native popula- 
tion.” The editor of the Richmond Enquirer rejoiced that the 
Whig American Review had come out boldly for California in 
1846. He had no fear of extending the area of freedom, he as- 
serted, for he was satisfied that “a federative system of free re- 
publics like our own, is capable of almost indefinite expansion, 
without disadvantage.” 


The extent of the expansionist fever in 1846 can be seen in the 
resolution of Senator David Yulee of Florida proposing that the 
President open negotiations with Spain with a view to purchasing 
Cuba.* In the first weeks of the Mexican War a Charleston friend 
described to Calhoun a fantastic scheme launched by Southerners 
for the acquisition of all Mexico. Some years earlier, he said, an 
undisclosed number of Southerners had taken an oath to enlist 
in the conquest of Mexico. Each person was to do everything 
possible to bring into the cause every man who would make a 
good soldier, to hold himself in readiness, and to report to any 
place he was summond for the purpose of carrying out the 
scheme.’ Meanwhile, the sentiment for acquiring Oregon up to 
54° 40’ had gained currency during the first year of Polk’s ad- 
ministration. Views supporting the occupation of Oregon ranged 
from the lusty expansionist aims of the venerable John Quincy 
Adams to the noisy demands of young Andrew Johnson." 


There was, however, no unanimity regarding either the area 
into which the United States should expand or whether it should 
expand at all. Even in the South for instance, there was some 
sentiment against expansion. Meredith Gentry of Tennessee told 


®Stephen Smith to John C. Calhoun, December 30, 1845, in J. Franklin Jameson 
(ed.), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, American Historical Association, 
Annual Report, 1899 (2 vols., Washington, 1900), II, 1068-69. 

7Richmond Enquirer, January 26, 1846. In the same issue, see also the pre- 
diction of the Mobile Register that California would soon be a part of the United 
States. 

8Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 92. See also Fuller, The Movement 
for the Acquisition of All Mexico, 28 ff. 

*Jameson (ed.), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 1083-84. 

10For the expansionist views of Adams and Johnson, see Congressional Globe, 
29 Cong., 1 Sess., 143, 288, 324. 
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the House of Representatives that he saw no reason for con- 
taminating American institutions by expanding into new areas. 
“If England were to propose to cede Canada to this Government 
to-morrow in my humble judgment, it would be unwise to accept 
the cession,” and if Mexico asked to be annexed, she, too, should 
be rebuffed."* Men like Alexander Stephens and John Calhoun had 
such grave doubts about the validity of the American title to 
Oregon that they felt it would be extremely rash to press any 
claims above 49°. Meanwhile, they frowned on any involvement 
with Mexico, even though victory there would surely lead to 
the acquisition of new territory."* 


On the question of expansion, party considerations loomed 
important in 1846. The Democrats had won the Presidential 
election of 1844, and even if “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” was not 
their slogan, expansionist sentiment within the party was strong.”* 
But conservative Southern members of the party, gratified over 
the annexation of Texas, were not as enthusiastic about “rean- 
nexing’ Oregon as they might have been, and their Northern 
colleagues chided them for it. This led Jefferson Davis, among 
other Southerners, to speak for the section. He defended the 
South’s desire to get Texas by declaring that this was in the 
national interest. While he did not want to do anything to precipi- 
tate a war with Britain, he wished to preserve the whole of 
Oregon for the United States.’* As the Democrats argued among 
themselves about whether to demand all of Oregon, Southern 
Whigs showed little enthusiasm for the project.'* Many Northern 
Whigs, with their growing antislavery radicalism, hoped that 

1J,bid., Appendix, 184. 

12See Jameson (ed.), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 691; Congressional 
Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 504 ff, 795; and Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), The Corre- 
spondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb, American 
Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911 (2 vols., Washington, 1913), II, 71-72 

138A valuable corrective regarding the lack of emphasis on the drive for Oregon 
up to 54° 40’ in the campaign of 1844 has been made by Edwin A. Miles in 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight’— An American Political Legend,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLIV (September 1957), 291-309, and by Hans Sperber, 
““Fifty-four Forty or Fight’: Facts and Fictions,” American Speech, XXXII 
(February 1957), 5-11. 

14Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 319. 


15Fuller, The Movement for the Acquisition of All Mexico, 58, and Weinberg, 
Manifest Destiny, 117 ff. 
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Oregon would be acquired to offset the mounting strength of the 
slave power.” 


The lukewarm-to-indifferent attitude of many Southerners to- 
ward Oregon in 1846 was enough to raise suspicions regarding 
their lack of interest in territories into which slavery could not 
expand. On December 18, 1845, Ohio’s William Allen, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, introduced a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to give formal notice to England 
of the termination of the joint occupation of Oregon. This was the 
first of a number of resolutions, of varying degrees of bellicosity, 
hinting that if England did not withdraw from Oregon she would 
be driven out. Some expansionists were indeed rash in their 
statements and resolutions. And it is not surprising that resolutions 
for the occupation of Oregon were enthusiastically supported by 
the antislavery leaders in Congress. 


Southern leaders in Congress who had little or no enthusiasm 
for Oregon were much too astute to oppose it on the obvious 


ground that eventually Oregon would enter the union as one or 
several free states. These men, to whom a duel was common- 
place, who had fought Indians incessantly and bitterly, some of 
whom had agitated for war against England in 1812, suddenly 
became the leading peacemakers of the country. In his notable 
speech of March 16 against giving notice unless it proposed 
negotiation and compromise, Calhoun rather feebly asserted 
that he was for Oregon. He hastened to add, however, that be- 
cause the time was improper to insist on all of it, he favored 
compromise to avert war. He painted a vivid picture of the ter- 
rible destruction that war would bring. He spoke of the great 
mission of the people of the United States to occupy the entire 
continent and asserted that war would impede this high mission. 
He insisted that he wanted Oregon as much as Texas, but the 
latter was being secured without endangering peace. The only 
possible way to obtain Oregon was through patient negotiation, 


16See Arthur Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washington, 1913). For an 
illuminating and significant discussion of the interests and sources of strength 
of the Whig party in the South, see Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., “Who Were the 
Southern Whigs?” in American Historical Review, LIX (January 1954), 335-46. 
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which an “all or none” attitude would make impossible.’ 


Calhoun received generous support in his position from South- 
erners on both sides of the aisle. Alexander Barrow, the Whig 
senator from Louisiana, said he was certain war would result if 
the United States adopted an uncompromising position on Oregon. 
He was equally certain that public sentiment was not prepared 
for war with England. He hoped that the government would not 
be ashamed to do what the people demanded, and would enter 
into negotiations leading to an amicable settlement.’* Whig 
Senator William Archer of Virginia asserted that he did not be- 
lieve that the United States had a clear title to 54° 40’, but he 
thought it would be unstatesmanlike and undiplomatic to be 
intransigent. Other Southerners followed Calhoun’s lead, in- 
cluding men of great prestige like George McDuffie of South 
Carolina, Joseph Chalmers of Mississippi, and John Berrien of 
Georgia."* 


Some of the leading Democratic and Whig organs of the South 
were as opposed to a firm stand for all of Oregon as were Calhoun 
and his supporters. Even in Polk’s own state there was consider- 
able opposition to an uncompromising position on Oregon. The 
Memphis Enquirer was highly critical of Senator Allen for in- 
troducing the resolution to give notice and expressed the fear 
that the administration policy might lead to war.” In January 
1846, the Nashville Republican Banner, a Whig newspaper, 
warned the administration to be cautious about Oregon. It de- 
nounced John Quincy Adams and the others who insisted on 
54° 40° and praised Calhoun for his moderation. Later in the 
year the paper expressed the fear that the pressure to acquire 
Oregon was largely an abolitionist plot, since Adams, Joshua 
Giddings, and other abolitionist congressmen were so anxious for 
the territory.** In Charleston the Mercury asserted that “never 


17[Richard K. Crallé (ed.)], The Works of John C. Calhoun (6 vols., New York, 
1851-1856), IV, 258 ff. See also Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun (3 vols., 
Indianapolis, 1944-1951), III, 260 ff. 

18Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 570 ff. 

19Tbid., 514, 540, 604. 

20Memphis Enquirer, February 24, 1846. 

21Nashville Republican Banner, January 16, April 22, 1846. 
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was there a greater mistake than to suppose that the feeling of 
the nation is in favor of a war for Oregon, so long as our national 
honor is not involved . . . .” After most of the speeches for and 
against notice had been made in Congress the Mercury insisted 
that the 54° 40’ pretension was the result of “shallow ignor- 
ance ... . Our just claims are limited by the latitude of 49; and 
with such a basis for adjustment, there can be neither war nor 
cause of war. Substantially we must have it; and we will have 
ia 


A partially neglected consideration that influenced some South- 
ern opposition to drastic action in Oregon was the South’s in- 
terest in a relaxed trade and antislavery policy for England. As 
early as 1841 Duff Green went to England to promote a policy 
of free trade, arguing that the American West's interest in Oregon 
would cool if England would be willing to negotiate a treaty 
for the admission of American grain. If England dropped her 
campaign against slavery and repealed her Corn Laws, the West 
would be more kindly disposed to England; and the South, which 
purchased a good deal of Western produce, would benefit from 


lower grain prices as well as from a softer British antislavery 
policy.** In his endeavors Green undoubtedly spoke for Calhoun, 
McDuffie, and other Southerners who supported a compromise 
with England on the Oregon question. 


Still, despite the great prestige and the eloquent arguments 
for peace of men like Calhoun and papers like the Mercury, they 
did not speak for the entire South. Even while Senator Joseph 
Chalmers of Mississippi was declaring that the people of his state 
favored conciliation and compromise up to 49°, the legislators of 
his state were adopting a resolution supporting the claim of the 
United States up to 54° 40’ and praising the President’s stand, 
which was “marked by a spirit of liberal concession, firmness, 
patriotism, and signal ability.”** Nor did the equivocal position 
of Senators Berrien and Colquitt of Georgia represent the views 


22Charleston Mercury, April 9, 1846. 

23Thomas P. Martin, “Free Trade and the Oregon Question, 1842-1846” in 
Facts and Factors in Economic History (Cambridge, 1932), 470-91. 

24Reported in Richmond Enquirer, February 7, 1846. For Chalmers’ views, see 
Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 540. 
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of all their constituents. After Polk declared that the title of the 
United States to Oregon was “clear and unquestionable,” one of 
Howell Cobb's friends wrote him that the message had stimu- 
lated the mountain folk around Clarksville, Georgia, to thought 
and discussion. “Every one understands, or thinks he understands, 
all about the Oregon question,” he said. “I heard a crowd on 
Christmas, not one of whom knew on which side of the Rocky 
Mountains Oregon was, swear they would support and fight for 
Polk all over the world, that he was right, and we would have 
Oregon and thrash the British into the bargain.”** Southerners 
like these, inured to the hard life, quick to defend themselves, 
and ever-willing to fight any nation large or small, would have 
rejected the olive branch that was being proffered so generously 
by their more conservative representatives in the Congress. 


Southerners who favored unqualified expansion were not mere 
voices crying in the mountains and desolate countrysides of their 
section. They had an impressive group of able young men as their 
spokesmen in Congress—largely in the House. There were about 
twenty men in Congress who represented what may be termed 
the hard core of Southern expansionism. They came from every 
state of the South with the exception of South Carolina, where 
the Calhoun intransigence seemed pervasive. Twelve were serving 
their first terms in the Congress in 1846, and four had been elected 
for the second time. Thus only four can be regarded as veteran 
congressmen. Most of them were under forty years of age. The 
elder statesman of the group was Seaborn Jones, a fifty-eight- 
year-old lawyer from Columbus, Georgia. The other member 
beyond the half century mark was Sam Houston, who at fifty- 
three had just taken his seat as one of the first senators from 
Texas. 


These Southern spokesmen for expansion seemed bound by 
neither the conservative traditions of Congress nor the vested 


25George D. Phillips to Howell Cobb, December 30, 1845, in Phillips (ed.), 
The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, 70. For examples of enthusiastic Southern 
endorsement of Senator Allen’s resolution to give notice, see letters to him from 
Lloyd Selby, Warrenton, Mississippi, February 6, 1846; William Mims, Americus, 
Georgia, May 9, 1846; and Old Dominion, New Orleans, Louisiana, May 19, 
1846, in William Allen Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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interests of the section from which they came. Largely small- 
town lawyers and farmers, their only loyalties seemed to be to 
party and country. All of them except Henry Hilliard of Alabama 
were Democrats who took much more seriously than some of the 
older members the avowed expansionist commitments of the 
party. These older members irritated some of the “true” expan- 
sionists in the party like Howell Cobb, who went so far as to say 
that the Southerners who did not stand upon the great question of 
Oregon “as some of us did” were responsible for “alienating the 
good feelings of many of our northern and western democrats 
and thereby rendering the harmonious and united action of the 
party more difficult than it would have been . . . .”** No voices in 
the country spoke out more clearly or vigorously in behalf 
of the fulfillment of the American dream of empire than these 
young “War Hawks” of 1846. 


The Southern expansionists thought that President Polk’s de- 
scription of the American title to Oregon as “clear and unques- 
tionable” was modest and conciliatory. They spoke with great 
familiarity of the American claims, based on discovery, explora- 
tion, and settlement; and none of them entertained the slightest 
doubt as to the validity of the American title. “Oregon is ours,” 
thirty-four-year-old Representative Henry Bedinger of Virginia 
cried. “Every acre, every poor rood of it—and we must and will 
have it .. . . This great territory is of such immense value and 
importance to this Union, that we would deserve to be regarded 
as idiots by the civilized world, if we should suffer any portion of 
it to be wrested from us by any power upon earth.”*? 


Lucien Chase of Clarksville, Tennessee, twenty-nine years old 
and serving his first term in the House, asserted that the United 
States had the “sole and indisputable right from 42° to 54° 40°.” 
It would be humiliating as well as dangerous, he said, for the 
country to surrended any portion of it.** The young Greeneville, 


26Howell Cobb to Mrs. Howell Cobb, June 14, 1846, in Phillips (ed.), The 
Correspondence of Robert Toombs, 81-82. 

27Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 118. 

28[bid., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 307. Chase said, too, that “surrender, on the part of 
any nation, was the signal for its downfall, and an invitation to all the nations of 
the earth to commence their aggressions upon her.” For another discussion of 
Southern expansionists in the Twenty-ninth Congress, see Norman A. Graebner, 
Empire on the Pacific (New York, 1955), 125 ff. 
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Tennessee, tailor, Andrew Johnson, said that he was for the whole 
of Oregon up to 54° 40’ “and for enough on the other side to 
deaden the timber on beyond, that we may know where the 
line is.”* 


Several of the Southern expansionists insisted that the people 
of the country would not tolerate any concession on a matter 
so clear and unmistakable as America’s claim to Oregon. Edmund 
Dargan from Mobile said that the people had been taught to 
believe “that the whole of Oregon is ours . . . .” The people of Ala- 
bama, he declared, took the position that all of Oregon belonged 
to the United States, and they were determined to maintain their 
rights by not yielding one inch. Senator Ambrose Sevier of 
Arkansas also doubted that the people would accept a compro- 
mise short of 54° 40°. “They were words that had sunk deep into 
the hearts of the people, and before the summer was over, they 
would become so deeply impressed as not to be erased.” They 
would, therefore, go to any lengths to save Oregon. Jacob Thomp- 
son, the former schoolmaster from Pontotoc, Mississippi, asserted 
that the claim of the United States was better than Britain’s and 


that the people of this country were demanding action. It was 
idle for members of the Congress to say they were for Oregon 


Pay 


“and yet do nothing towards asserting our rights .... 


The sentiments of “Manifest Destiny” uttered by these South- 
ern expansionists were as strong as those of any expansionists of 
any period in the nation’s history. The Southerners deftly coupled 
the historic mission of the nation with the immense economic 
and military importance of the territory they sought, thus ap- 
pealing to the realists as well as the idealists. It was Robert M. T. 
Hunter, one of the few veteran congressmen among the Southern 
expansionists, who was sufficiently practical and astute to develop 
this argument. “There is no man with an American heart in his 
bosom,” he declared,“ who could be insensible to the prospect 
of planting our flag and our settlements upon the shores of the 
Pacific. There is no such bosom which would not swell . . . at 
the prospect of the influence, commercial, political, and military, 


2°Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 288. 
3°[bid., 315, 317, 548, 294-96. 
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which we should derive from a position on the shores of Oregon 
and California . . . .” The possession of Oregon would place the 
Union in a position of “impregnable strength and stable great- 
ness, with one arm on the Atlantic sea and the other on the 
Pacific shore, ready to strike in either direction with a rapidity 
and an efficiency not to be rivalled by any nation on the earth.” 
Henry Hilliard predicted that after the nation had established 
her exclusive rights in Oregon, a profitable trade with China and 
numerous other benefits would accrue from such an acquisition; 
“then would be fulfilled that vision which had wrapt and filled 
the mind of Nunez as he gazed over the placid waves of the 
Pacific.”** 


Some Southern expansionists apparently thought it unneces- 
sary to emphasize the great value of Oregon but merely to de- 
clare that it was the destiny of the United States to rule all of 
North America. Representative Seaborn Jones of Georgia declared 
that the flag of the United States must “ultimately float every- 
where over this continent.” In the same vein Henry Bedinger of 
Virginia said that he hoped that “the ‘American eagle’ would take 


its onward flight, unresisted and unopposed, to the rich regions 
of Oregon.” Henry S. Clarke of Washington, North Carolina, 
regarded Oregon as “our own soil, our own patrimony,” and 
thought that it would be wonderful to see the American flag 
float over the mountains of Oregon, for “mountainous countries 


33 


are the nurseries of freemen. 


Insinuations by Northerners that the people of the South were 
not really interested in acquiring Oregon deeply wounded the 
feelings of the Southern expansionists. Although they came from 
a section whose animosity toward the North was mounting 
steadily, they spoke for expansion as nationalists, not sectionalists. 
The Northern jibes were directed at the Southern pacificators, 
of course, but the expansionists also took offense and were quick 
to defend their constituency. To those Northerners who said that 

31[bid., Appendix, 89. In the end, however, Hunter did not stand with the 
ardent expansionists. 

32[bid., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 150. See also Henry W. Hilliard, Politics and Pen 


Pictures at Home and Abroad ( New York, 1892), 136 ff. 
23Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 308; ibid., Appendix, 120, 243, 247. 
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the South did not want to risk war with England because of its 
disastrous consequences for the South, Jacob Thompson of Missis- 
sippi admitted that there was no section that would feel more 
heavily the weight of war. 


Yet this indiscriminate assault upon the South was unworthy 
of the gentlemen; this assumption that it was a sectional 
question—that it was a northern question—was ridiculous and 
absurd . . .. Gentlemen should remember that there may be 
differences of opinion between individuals from different 
sections of the Union; but, as regards the South, they have 
never been actuated by any such narrow and contracted con- 
siderations . .. .** 


This was, of course, an overstatement of the case. Likewise, 
Henry Bedinger objected to the gratuitous insults of the North- 
erners and assured them that Southern honor and Southern in- 
tegrity would stand by them in the hour of need. Howell Cobb 
could never regard Oregon as a sectional question and looked 
forward to the day when “not a British flag floats on an American 
breeze; that not a British subject treads on American soil.”*° 


Regarding the prospect of war with Britain over Oregon, the 
Southern expansionists thought it peculiarly unbecoming for 
some of their Southern colleagues to assume the role of peace- 
makers when national honor and integrity were involved. Young 
James C. Dobbin of Fayetteville, North Carolina, refused to be 
frightened by the assertion that the resolution to terminate joint 
occupation was a war measure. 


“This incessant alarm-shout of war, war, war, shall not deter 
me from voting to give this notice, when I entertain the sincere 
conviction that national honor demands it . . . good policy de- 
mands it . . . justice to our adventurous pioneers in Oregon de- 
mands it . . . .” He did not expect war, but if it did come, “our 
best fortifications will be found in the noble hearts of our patriotic 
countrymen; our best preparation, to let the people understand 
their rights.”** 


34] bid., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 296-97. 
85] bid., Appendix, 120; ibid., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 165, 167. 
‘6]bid., Appendix, 107, 109. 
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Andrew Johnson said that he was not afraid of the British 
lion. 


Let him but growl, let him assume a menacing attitude, and 
on some lofty peak in Oregon . . . the armor-bearer of Jupiter 
will be found . . . . The British lion will be descried in the dis- 
tance, if he shall dare approach, and if he shall moor to our 
shore, he will descend from his elevated position, and . . . 
strike terror to his heart, and cause him . . . to retreat, 
with the reeking blood dripping from his mane, from a soil 
that he has dared to pollute by his impious tread.** 


The Southern expansionists tried to convince their opponents 
that the best way to avoid war was to take a firm stand against 
Britain.** Seaborn Jones insisted that England would not dare go 
to war to defend Oregon. If she did, Ireland would rebel, Canada 
would strike for her liberty, and British commerce would be 
ruined. If British leaders were shortsighted enough to start a 
war, the United States would be victorious. Archibald Yell of 
Arkansas could not see why anyone feared England. “We have 
whipped her twice, and we can whip her again,” he exclaimed 
inaccurately but confidently. Yell’s colleague from Arkansas, 
Senator Ambrose Sevier, said that the people of Arkansas would 
go to war rather than lose any of Oregon. They were a warlike 
people, he asserted, who gave guns to their children for play- 
things!** 


It was Sam Houston who topped off the argument for the 
“War Hawks.” Deprecating the compromise as a position that 
would merely make Britain more aggressive and unreasonable, 
Houston contended that the peacemakers had exaggerated the 
evils of war. War certainly had its virtues, such as “draining off 
the restless and dissatisfied portion of the population, who might 
be killed off with benefit to the remainder; and also the effect it 


37] bid., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 289. The Nashville Republican Banner, February 13, 
1846, called the Johnson speech “intemperate, unkind, and inconsiderate.” At the 
end of a long critique the editor said that the Johnson “rantings” were like those 
of Giddings and other abolitionists. 

38See Henry Hilliard’s speech in which he emphasized this point. Congressional 
Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 148. 

3°] bid., 308; ibid., Appendix, 267; ibid., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 548-49. 
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had in disciplining the habits of men into subordination to the 
rules of order.”*’ 


When the Oregon treaty was ratified in June 1846, settling 
the boundary at 49°, the score of Southern expansionists who 
led the drive to place the boundary at 54° 40° could view with 
satisfaction their valiant struggle. There were some Southerners, 
such as Robert Toombs of Georgia and L. H. Sims of Missouri, 
who had spoken out for all of Oregon but who were finally won 
over to a policy of compromise. The “hard core” Southern ex- 
pansionists stood their ground and seemed proud of what they 
had done. They had given about as much support for all of 
Oregon as any Southerners had given for Texas. Their consciences 
were clear, for they had acted as “Manifest Destiny” Americans, 
not as narrow-minded sectionalists. But they never seemed to 
realize that they had almost no chance for success. In the highest 
quarters there were always serious doubts about the validity of 
the American claim north of 49°, and the official contentions of 
the two governments never took serious cognizance of the Ameri- 
can claim in that area. President Polk, moreover, doubtless took 


that into consideration when he offered in the spring of 1846 
to settle at 49°. 


There were other considerations that made it unthinkable to 
hold out for a more favorable settlement than 49°. The impending 
repeal of the Corn Laws indicated to the Washington government 
that it would be folly to risk alienating a country whose new 
trade policy would mean so much to the American farmers. Then, 
too, the deterioration of relations with Mexico made it highly 
desirable that the difficulties with England be settled promptly 
and amicably.*' Certainly, experienced men like Calhoun and 
McDuffie, despite their awkward position in the administration, 
exerted effective pressure on Polk not to pursue a course of action 
that would increase the complexities and difficulties of United 
States foreign relations and of the Southern cotton planters.* 

40[bid., 672-73. See also Marquis James, The Raven, a Biography of Sam 
Houston (New York, 1929), 361. 

*1Justin Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols., New York, 1919), I, 82 ff. 


42See Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Ill, 252, 278, for an account of the pressures 
Calhoun put on Polk to proceed cautiously in the Oregon negotiations. 
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Finally, the Southern expansionists had joined their Northern 
and Western colleagues in contending for something in which 
not even the Oregon pioneers were interested. In 1846 there 
were only eight American settlers north of the Columbia River, 
and there seemed to be no immediate prospect of an increase. 
They preferred to remain in the Willamette Valley, by far the 
most attractive portion of Oregon. It was, therefore, inaccurate 
to declare that the Oregon settlers were merely waiting for 
American action before moving into the territory up to 54° 40’.*° 


In participating in the unsuccessful struggle to secure Oregon 
up to 54° 40° the Southern expansionists of 1846 represented 
American “Manifest Destiny” at its best. Their Southern col- 
leagues who had been enthusiastic for Texas revealed a strong 
sectional bias in dragging their feet so noticeably when the Ore- 
gon question arose. Some of them doubtless agreed with Robert 
Toombs who said that he did not care a “fig about any of Ore- 
gon .... I don’t want a foot of Oregon or an acre of any other 
country, especially without ‘niggers.’ These are some of my 
reasons for my course which don’t appear in print.”** Many of 
the pro-Oregon Northerners indicated clearly that they regarded 
the Oregon question as a sectional matter when they castigated 
Southerners who did not support it and by declaring gleefully 
that it would be a new area of freedom. Only the Southern ex- 
pansionists seemed to transcend sectional lines by contending 
for a territory whose acquisition they deemed to be in the na- 
tional interest. 


Too, the Southern expansionists described more accurately and 
honestly than did the Southern peacemakers the views of their 
constituents when they insisted that the Southern people did not 
deprecate war. And they were closer to the truth than their 
Northern critics when they declared that the Southern people 
would fight to extend the nation’s possessions in any direction. 
They did not have the opportunity to prove the point in regard 
to Oregon, but they did when the Mexican crisis arose. Some 

43Frederick Merk, “The Oregon Pioneers and the Boundary,” American Histori- 
cal Review, XXIX (July 1924), 681-99. 


44Robert Toombs to George W. Crawford, February 6, 1846, in Phillips (ed.), 
The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, 74. 
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Southern peacemakers like Calhoun and Berrien had no en- 
thusiasm for the Mexican War, and some expansionists like Cobb 
thought that the United States should have been fighting England 
instead of Mexico.** But the Southern expansionists had done 
their job well. They filled the common people of the South with 
a desire to defend the national honor, and when Zachary Taylor’s 
troops were fired on near Matamoros in early May 1846, South- 
erners felt the national honor had been impugned. They would 
do in Mexico what they did not have the chance to do in Oregon. 


*5Calhoun and Berrien abstained from voting on the war resolution when it was 
passed by the Senate. Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 804. See also 
Jameson (ed.), Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, 689-91. For Howell Cobb’s 
attitude, see the letter to his wife, May 10, 1846, in Phillips (ed.), The Cor- 
respondence of Robert Toombs, 76. 





Yellow Fever in 


New Orleans, 1853: 


Abstractions and Realities 


By JO ANN CARRIGAN 


Aume EVERY SUMMER FOR OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS YELLOW 
fever appeared in New Orleans. Invariably it carried off a few vic- 
tims and too frequently the disease reached epidemic proportions. 
Throughout the entire period of the recurring invasions, from 
the late eighteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the deadly “black vomit” remained a distressing enigma 
to physicians and laymen alike. In the early 1900’s the Aedes 
aegypti was positively identified as the agent of transmission. 
Yellow fever then ceased to be a mystery and, in New Orleans 
at least, epidemics ceased to be. 


In 1853, however, men had little more understanding of this 
destructive pestilence than when it had first appeared in New 
Orleans in the 1790's. Over the years observations had been made, 
data collected, and opinions, hypotheses, theories, and doctrines 
set forth—tentatively by some, dogmatically by others. An 
abundant supply of conflicting notions on the subject of yellow 
fever filled the medical literature of the day, but no single ex- 
planation proved completely satisfactory. Each doctor weighed 
the facts and came to his own conclusions, or else accepted one 
of the many ready-made theories at hand. This medical rela- 
tivism presented a real problem to intellects in search of a scien- 
tific truth, and the medical doctrines and disagreements must 
have raised many questions in the minds of confused laymen, 
just as they did among undogmatic, undecided physicians. Was 
yellow fever contagious or noncontagious? Was it imported from 
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foreign centers of infection or was it a product of local causes? 
If local in origin, what were the causal agents? How important 
was the factor of “individual predisposition”? And what was this 
“epidemic constitution of the atmosphere” postulated by several 
eminent physicians? Could yellow fever be a product of all these 
factors in a peculiar combination? If so, what was the formula? 
Could yellow fever be importable without being contagious? 
Why not? How about an imported factor working in conjunction 
with local conditions? Or was yellow fever transmissable at all? 
Was the ultimate cause chemical or organic, atmospheric or 
animalcule? Perhaps there was some connection between yellow 
fever and insects, suggested a voice in the wilderness, but no 
one as yet listened. 


The matter of preventive measures was shrouded in the same 
mists of confusion. If local causes were responsible, why not 
clean up the filthy city? Some thought this a good idea even if 
local causes were not entirely to blame. If yellow fever were a 
foreign product imported to New Orleans, why not try quaran- 
tine? But business interests protested the damage to commerce. 
Some said commerce could “be damned” when lives were at 
stake, but these were not among the influential elements of the 
city. Some said try both sanitation and quarantine—better by far 
to err on the safe side. 


Even the nature of the disease was a debatable point. Was 
yellow fever a specific entity distinct from all other fevers? Or 
was it not simply a very malignant form of fever, a variation of 
one general type which also included intermittent and remittent 
fever? Perhaps it was a species of typhus. 


How could the fever best be treated? Therapy was even more 
varied than theories of causation. Quinine had ardent advocates 
and bitter opponents, and even advocates divided over the ques- 
tion of dosage. There were those who favored calomel and bleed- 
ing among the more drastic measures, while others shouted the 
praises of hydrotherapy, sponging, footbaths, cool and warm 
drinks. Sometimes a particular combination of measures worked 
successfully; at other times under ostensibly similar circumstances 
the same combination failed. No one really knew what course 
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to follow. Some thought they did know, while others recognized 
their complete helplessness and their inability to chart a rational 
course in the midst of profound ignorance. 


The phenomenon of yellow fever was like a jigsaw puzzle with 
a number of missing pieces. Until those pieces were discovered 
the picture remained distorted. Until the discovery of the insect 
vector, the irregular spread of the pestilence presented a knotty 
problem in logic to speculative minds. Some physicians, unable 
to find any other reasonable solution, simply reached up into 
thin air and came down with a deus ex machina—the epidemic 
constitution of the atmosphere. With the aid of this nebulous 
concept, together with whatever local causes were available, 
they could account for almost any outbreak of disease. 


Contradictions and confusion characterized the thinking 
on yellow fever. Physicians set forth their doctrines and debated 
them with religious fervor. Two doctors in Jamaica even fought 
a duel, in which both were killed, defending their respective 
dogmas.’ Strangely enough, elements of patriotism, anti-Catholi- 
cism, racism, class-consciousness, and sectionalism appeared in 
some of the yellow fever doctrines. By and large, however, the 
medical explanations grew out of variations on themes from 
Galen’s philosophy of epidemics, a philosophy which had endured 
almost unimpaired for over sixteen hundred years.’ 


The abstractions remained in the realm of speculative philoso- 
phy as medical thinkers attempted to adhere to the rules of 
Aristotle’s logic but too often committed the sin of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. Meanwhile, yellow fever marched through New 
Orleans in the summer of 1853, terrifying the citizenry as the 
death toll mounted daily, paralyzing the economic life of the city, 
and defying the physicians. There had been no appreciable 
change in the nature of the theories, but in 1853 the reality was 
worse than ever before. 


1New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 111 (September 1846), 165. 

2Although most of Galen’s work had long since been discarded, his ideas on 
epidemiology dominated medical thinking on the subject up to the time of Pasteur. 
See Charles-Edward A. Winslow, The Conquest of Epidemic Disease, A Chapter 
in the History of Ideas (Princeton, N. J., 1943). 
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A full-blown yellow fever epidemic had not struck New Orleans 
since 1847. In that year over 2,000 persons had fallen victim to 
the pestilence.’ For the next five years yellow fever paid its an- 
nual visit but carried off as tribute only a few hundred each sum- 
mer, and the annual loss of at least several hundred citizens 
generally was accepted as inevitable. Having adopted a rather 
fatalistic attitude toward their old enemy, the people of New 
Orleans considered themselves fortunate during these years of 
respite. Those who were not fatalistic were unreasonably opti- 
mistic. In the November 1852 issue of the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal, the editors commented on the fact that for 
five years New Orleans had been free from epidemic yellow 
fever. They even predicted that “. . . the time is not remote, if 
it be not already at hand, when the existence of that disease 
will be known only in the recollection of the older inhabitants.” 
Soon, they believ ed, yellow fever could be listed “. . . among the 
diseases that have passed and gone; and the stadents of medicine 
will seek only in the record of the past, to learn its history—its 
symptoms and its treatment.” The editors expected this victory 
over yellow fever to be achieved by a continuation of the swamp- 
draining policy aimed at removing the “miasmatic influences,” 
those deadly intangibles supposed to play so vital a role in pro- 
ducing diseases. 


Optimistic sentiments were soon to be shattered. Yellow fever 
made its appearance in 1853 much earlier than ever before. In 
fact it arrived so early that physicians were reluctant to believe 
what their diagnoses indicated. During the last week of May 
several cases at Charity Hospital were pronounced 1 yellow fever 
by attendant physicians, but there was no diagnostic agreement 
among all the doctors who viewed the victims. Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin Fenner, observing this confusion at the hospital, de- 
scribed the diversity of opinion in this manner: 


Some thought the subjects were too yellow, others that the 
yellowness was not exactly of the right hue; . . . some said 


3Edward Hall Barton, The Cause and Prevention of Yellow Fever, Contained 
in the Report of the Sanitary Commission of New Orleans (Philadelphia, 1855), 
comparative table preceding p. 1. 

‘New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, IX (November 1852), 415-16. 
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what was pronounced black vomit was not dark enough, 
others that it was too black; others again, that it was not 
black vomit because it was of a reddish hue; whilst others, 
admitting a resemblance, still could not find “the old fash- 
ioned Black Vomit.” Some would not admit the cases were 
Yellow Fever, because they occurred “too early in the season,” 
—they had never known Yellow Fever to break out so early in 
this city, and therefore did not think it possible. 


According to Fenner, discussion and dispute continued at the 
hospital day after day until an “unquestionable case” occurred. 
On June 10 a child admitted to Charity Hospital turned a very 
positive shade of yellow, and threw up a considerable amount of 
“unmistakable, old fashioned, coffee- grounds black vomit.” This 
case was clear enough to convince even the most skeptical ob- 
server.” As reluctant as were the physicians to admit it, Yellow 
Jack had arrived. 


New Orleans newspapers were more than reluctant to admit 
the presence of yellow fever in the city; they positively ignored 
its existence until the epidemic reached alarming proportions. 
This policy was by no means a new departure for journalism, 
nor was it peculiar to New Orleans. From colonial days until the 
early twentieth century, the slightest hint of epidemic disease in 
any city resulted in something akin to a blockade of that city, 
with consequent losses to commercial interests dependent on 
trade with the outside world. Neighboring and distant cities at- 
tempted to cut off all communication with any unfortunate 
trading center contaminated by the pestilence. The New Orleans 
papers wanted to stave off this ostracism as long as possible. 
Hence, they played down the prevalence of yellow fever until 
the city was completely under its sway and business could no 
longer be aided by editorial silence. At the first rumors of yellow 
fever, those who were financially able fled the city for healthier 
climes. Naturally these émigrés spread the word of the New 
Orleans fever all over the country. But the Crescent City journals 
kept up the good fight as long as possible. 

5Erasmus Darwin Fenner, History of the Epidemic Yellow Fever, at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in 1853 (New York, 1854), 25. 


®See John Duffy, “A Sidelight on Colonial Newspapers,” Historian, XVIII 
(Spring 1956), 230-48. 
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On June 12 the New Orleans Weekly Delta apologized for 
having published without comment a Charity Hospital report 
listing two cases of fatal black vomit. It was feared that this fact, 
“isolated and without explanation,” would give the wrong im- 
pression. The editor assured his readers that the two cases were 
persons who had caught the disease in Havana, and that there 
was absolutely no cause for worry since “everybody knows or 
ought to know this kind of disease is not imported.” Furthermore, 
he reminded the proud citizens that New Orleans was one of the 
healthiest cities in the Union and had already suffered enough 
from “traditionary vileness and bug-bear stories,” so misleading to 
people at home and abroad.’ Before that Sunday morning edition 
of the Delta went to press at least six yellow fever deaths had 
occurred in New Orleans, and the victims had not come from 
Havana.° 


The New Orleans Daily Picayune on June 23 published with- 
out editorial comment a letter denouncing “Madam Rumor” for 
the “fancied existence of yellow fever in this city to a very great 
extent.” Admitting that the “enormous” number of “about” four 
cases had occurred, the writer stated emphatically that the most 
eminent physicians in New Orleans positively denied any cause 
for alarm.’ The day before, another New Orleans journal, the 
Daily Crescent, had discussed the advantages to membership in 
the so-called “Can’t Get Away Club,” which included persons 
compelled by circumstance to spend the summer in the city. 
Pleasant breezes, refreshing showers, and delightful company 
were listed as added enjoyments to the lazy season. The editor 
wondered why “our errant friends . . . should go so far from home 
in pursuit of health, comfort and recreation when our own beauti- 
ful coast presents so many advantages and attractions—not to be 
found at any of the famous resorts in the North.” The article 
attempted to convince the émigrés that their early return was 
vital to New Orleans business, and furthermore that there had 
been no real necessity for leaving the city at all. Apparently any 
exaggeration could be justified in the interest of commerce, for 

7New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 12, 1853. 


8Fenner, Epidemic Yellow Fever, 15-26, 46. 
®New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 23, 1853. 
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the editor even went so far as to assert “. . . that yellow fever has 
become an obsolete idea in New Orleans.”"° The pestilence, gain- 
ing momentum daily, would soon demonstrate to that journalist 
the uselessness of wishful thinking. 


Two days later, June 24, the Crescent again extolled the 
pleasures of New Orleans as preferable to any the North could 
offer, in spite of “the buzzing and biting of the mosquitoes.” But 
even mosquitoes could become a source of pleasure, the editor 
rationalized, since they provided an excuse for smoking in the 
presence of female company. For a gentleman these two delights 
ordinarily did not go together." 


At the outbreak of the epidemic there was no city Board of 
Health in existence. The last board had been totally ineffective 
since it lacked sufficient authority to enforce its rules and regu- 
lations, and had been denied support by the city authorities. 
Consequently, in 1852, it had adjourned sine die, leaving only a 
secretary.'* After the old board’s demise weekly reports of in- 
terments were published under the supervision of the secretary 
and the Mayor. From these reports came the first information of 
yellow fever in the Crescent City.’* By the middle of June, news- 
papers began to carry occasional reports from Charity Hospital 
as well as interment reports, but still made no comment on the 
subject of yellow fever. During the last week of June and the 
first weeks of July the journals denounced the City Council for 
neglecting the filthy streets and other unsanitary conditions and 
called for the establishment of an effective Board of Health." 


Though Dr. Fenner, an eminent New Orleans physician, later 
stated that he recognized by July 1 that an epidemic was fast 
approaching,’* it was not until July 13 that one newspaper, the 
Orleanian, admitted the prevalence of the disease while mini- 
mizing its importance. Still the other papers remained silent on 


10New Orleans Daily Crescent, June 22, 1853. 

11[bid., June 24, 1853. 

12New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 28, 1853. 

13Fenner, Epidemic Yellow Fever, 35. 

14New Orleans Daily Crescent, June 25, July 1, 6, 1853; New Orleans Daily . 
Picayune, June 28, July 1, 6, 15, 1853. 

15Fenner, Epidemic Yellow Fever, 35. 
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the subject.'* That same day, however, most of the journals car- 
ried a short, inconspicuous notice stating that the Howard Associ- 
ation was to meet the next evening at the office of the secretary. 
To anyone familiar with the Howard Association, this announce- 
ment furnished a clue to the serious nature of the epidemic. 
Founded in 1837 in the midst of a plague, this association was 
a benevolent society which aided the poorer class of victims 
during epidemics. The Picayune, on July 15, published excerpts 
from the minutes of their meeting. It had been resolved “. . . that 
this Association do now regularly organize, as has been its prac- 
tice, whenever an unusual amount of sickness of any kind had 
prevailed in this city.” Further, the secretary was directed to 
give notice in the newspapers “. . . that all sick persons in in- 
digent circumstances will be taken charge of by the Association, 
on application to either of the directors or members.”"’ Interest- 
ingly enough, the words yellow fever did not appear a single time 
throughout the entire article. 


By July 16 some 310 yellow fever deaths had occurred in New 
Orleans.'* The city was generally alarmed by this time, and 
townspeople were leaving in droves. At last the journals began to 
comment on the pestilence, blaming the City Council and its do- 
nothing policy. Under tremendous pressure from public opinion 
and urged on by the Mayor, the Council on July 25 finally ap- 
pointed a Board of Health “with large powers and liberal 
means.” ** 


From mid-July until the last of August the pestilence raged 
through New Orleans in full fury. The mortality reached almost 
incredible heights: 200 one week, 400 the next, then up to 500, 
900, 1,200, and 1,300 per week. Yellow fever deaths for the week 
ending August 27 amounted to the staggering total of 1,365. 


During a period of about three months—July, August, Septem- 
ber—New Orleans presented an almost indescribable picture of 
disease, death, and disorder. Practically every witness on the 
scene who later wrote of the epidemic remarked that the situa- 


16DeBow's Review XV (December 1853), 603. 
17New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 15, 1853. 
18Fenner, Epidemic Yellow Fever, 46. 

19New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 26, 1853. 
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tion defied adequate description. Parson Theodore Clapp, who 
lived through some twenty New Orleans cholera and yellow fever 
epidemics, noted the “. . . wonderful sameness in the sombre 
realities of the sick room, the death struggle, the corpse, the 
shroud, the coffin, the funeral and the tomb.” During the periods 
of pestilence he found it almost impossible to sleep, disturbed 
in dreams by agonizing sights. His picture of a yellow fever 
victim could induce insomnia even today: 

Often I have met and shook hands with some blooming, 

handsome young man today, and in a few hours afterwards, 
I have been called to see him in the black vomit, with profuse 
hemorrhages from the mouth, nose, ears, eyes, and even the 
toes; the eyes prominent, glistening, yellow, and staring; the 
face discolored with orange color and dusky red. 

The physiognomy of the yellow fever corpse is usually sad, 
sullen, and perturbed; the countenance dark, mottled, livid, 
swollen, and stained with blood and black vomit; the veins 
of the face and whole body become distended, and look as 
if they were going to burst. . . .*° 

Undoubtedly, one needed a strong stomach and a considerable 
amount of courage to go about caring for the sick. 


In the last week of July the City Council adjourned until 
October, delegating its powers to a Finance Committee. For over 
a month New Orleans was completely without a government. 
Many of the council members fled to places of safety in the 
North.*' In August “. . . the whole city was a hospital, and every 
well man, woman, and child were instrumental, in one way or 
other, in relieving the sick.”** New Orleans economic life had 
come to a virtual standstill; the streets and the wharves were all 
but deserted. 


People were dying faster than graves could be provided. As 
a consequence an accumulation of coffins at a cemetery gate in 
the fourth district, on at least one occasion, remained unburied 
for well over twenty-four hours. The chairman of the Committee 
on Cemeteries upon checking that gravevard found seventy-one 


20John Duffy (ed.), Parson Clapp of the Strangers’ Church of New Orleans 
(Baton Rouge, 1957), 95, 97. 

21DeBow’s Review, XV (December 1853), 609-11, 620. 

22William L. Robinson, The Diary of a Samaritan (New York, 1860), 150. 
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bodies “piled on the ground, swollen and bursting their coffins, 
and enveloped in swarms of flies.” In order to speed up the pro- 
cess of interment the digging of individual graves early was 
abandoned in favor of long trenches, eighteen to twenty-four 
inches deep. Coffins packed into these ditches were covered with 
“a few shovelfuls” of earth. The daily rains rapidly washed away 
this layer of dirt, exposing the rows of coffins to the baking sun. 
“The coffins, made of plain pine corporation lumber, and but 
slightly put together, allowed the putrefaction of the bodies to 
ooze out, filling the air, far and near, with the most intolerable 
pestilential odors.”** One of the most graphic descriptions of the 
graveyard situation appeared in the Daily Crescent of August 11: 


At the gates, the winds brought intimation of the corrup- 
tion working within. Not a puff but was laden with the rank 
atmosphere from rotting corpses. Inside they were piled by 
fifties, exposed to the heat of the sun, swollen with corrup- 
tion, bursting their coffin lids, and sundering, as if by physi- 
cal effort, the ligaments that bound their hands and feet... . 
What a feast of horrors! Inside, corpses piled in pyramids, 
and without the gates, old and withered crones and fat huxter 
women, . . . dispensing ice creams and confections, and brush- 
ing away, with brooms made of brushes, the green bottle-flies 
that hovered on their merchandise, and that anon buzzed 
away to drink dainty inhalations from the green and festering 
corpses. 


Under these revolting circumstances it was difficult to keep 
enough gravediggers working to bury the bodies that poured 
into the cemeteries. Both Negroes and whites were hired at five 
dollars per hour. Even strong stomachs required bracing with 
frequent draughts of potent spirits to endure such sights and 
smells.** 


In an attempt to “purify the atmosphere and drive away the 
pestilence,” the Board of Health ordered the daily firing of can- 
non and burning of tar in the streets and cemeteries. Since the 
noise of the cannon was found to be a serious disturbance to the 

23New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 8, 1853; DeBow’s Review, XV, 620-21; 


New Orleans Daily Crescent, August 9, 1853. 
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sick, this practice was discontinued after two days, but the tar- 
burning policy remained in effect.** 


After this the fever gradually subsided—down to 700 deaths 
the last week in August, then 400, 200, 125, 85. Only 42 persons 
died of the “black vomit” during the week ending October 8,” 
and by Thursday, October 13, the Board of Health was able to 
declare that the epidemic was over. At this point, the New 
Orleans journals hastened to assure the absent citizens that they 
could return “with perfect safety.”*’ A few more deaths occurred 
after that, but generally speaking the Board of Health was right: 
the epidemic fever had finally run out of susceptible material, 
and the city could begin to patch itself up for the business season. 


These were grim and ghastly and chaotic days, but once they 
were over New Orleans’ optimism was rapidly restored—the 
émigrés returned and business picked up. Once more yellow 
fever had swept through New Orleans, this time carrying off 
more than 8,000 of the inhabitants, and still Yellow Jack re- 


mained the invisible enemy whose origin was a matter for specu- 
lation. The debates over cause, transmission, treatment, and pre- 
vention had never ceased throughout the course of the epidemic. 
Afterward, however, the theoretical arena became more lively 
than ever as doctors and laymen tried to piece together the new 
facts and experiences gained in their most recent struggle with 
the enigmatic fever. 


During the summer of 1853 the question of treatment was up- 
permost in the minds of physicians laboring in disease-ridden 
New Orleans and in other Southern cities to which yellow fever 
had spread. Generally, the doctors first tried medicines which had 
been most successful in a previous epidemic. When that course 
of treatment failed, as so often was the case, it became necessary 
to fall back on empiricism. Not knowing the cause or the essential 
nature of yellow fever, the physicians had to “travel blindfold.” 
They employ ed every conceivable method, from “doing nothing 

25DeBow’s Review, XV, 626-28. 

26Fenner, Epidemic Yellow Fever, 46. 


27New Orleans Daily Picayune, October 13, 1853. 
28Duffy (ed.), Parson Clapp, 106. 
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at all” to the “most potent remedies in heroic doses.” There were 
cases that recovered and cases that died under every form of 
treatment. Some died from too little medical attention, others 
died from too much. Even on the most general principles of treat- 
ment there was no uniformity of agreement among physicians. 
Dr. Fenner firmly believed that potent remedies such as blood- 
letting, quinine, and calomel might be effective if employed dur- 
ing the first stages of the fever, but when the case was more 
advanced it was best to rely on the “efforts of nature,” careful 
nursing, and a cautious policy in medication. He recommended 
mild enemas and sponging with warm vinegar or whiskey and 
water.*° 


Although he had used large doses of quinine with much success 
in previous epidemics, Fenner admitted that this remedy was 
not as effective in “the more malignant” fever of 1853. He still 
defended quinine, however, as one of the most valuable of all 
yellow fever remedies and blamed the popular reaction against 
its use upon injudicious prescriptions of that drug by irresponsible 
doctors. Dr. Fenner’s statement in defense of quinine revealed 
more about his own personality than about the merits of the drug 
in question. With overtones of sarcasm he wrote: “There even be 
some who have such unbounded confidence in the inherent and 
unerring wisdom of the People en masse, as to maintain that they 
never fail to arrive at the most rational and correct conclusions 
upon all great questions.” Furthermore, he feared if the time 
ever came “. . . that the People shall take upon themselves to de- 
termine whether quinine or any other medicine shall be given in 
Yellow Fever or not,” the results would be highly unfortunate.* 


The personal element frequently entered into debates over 
favorite remedies, and argumentation, especially on the subject 
of quinine, sometimes became quite as bitter as the controversial 
drug itself. A Louisiana physician writing in the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal attempted to “. . . clear away the 
thick atmosphere of koino-miasmata” which in his opinion had 
clouded “the mental constitution” of an Alabama colleague. To 


29Fenner, Epidemic Yellow Fever, 57-58. 
s0Jbid., 61. 
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this “malarial fog” he attributed the Alabamian’s reliance on 
quinine as an omnipotent cure.”' 


After the epidemic of 1853 most physicians seemed willing 
to admit that quinine in heroic doses was of questionable value. 
Some, however, still insisted that “in certain diseases ten times 
or more of the ordinary dose of medicine is required to produce 
its effect.”** This dogmatic reliance upon quinine grew out of the 
fact that some medical men saw a very close relationship between 
intermittent fever (or malaria) and yellow fever. From that 
invalid premise these medical philosophers deduced logically, if 
incorrectly, that quinine, so effective in intermittents, must neces- 
sarily be equally successful in the treatment of yellow fever.’ 


There were those who still advocated the more drastic measures 
of bleeding, vomiting, and purging, but medical opinion in gen- 
eral was turning away from these heroic methods. Most prac- 
titioners recommended mustard foot baths, warm or cold drinks, 
warm or cold sponging, and astringent injections.** The best 
medical minds of the day recognized the value of a prudent and 
judicious regimen in dealing with a disease so little understood. 
Radical hydrotherapy and homeopathy found supporters during 
the empirical search for effective weapons against the scourge,*° 
but by and large, orthodox practitioners shunned these heretical 
methodologies. However, the allopathic, or regular, physicians 
in pursuing a judicious course had more in common with the 


’1New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 1X (July 1852), 32. 

32[bid., X (September 1853), 279; (November 1853), 352, 403-404; (March 
1854), 650; (May 1854), 810. 

33Ad. J. F. Cartier, La fievre jaune de la Nouvelle-Orleans (Paris, 1859), 
24-27. 

34D. Durac, De la fiewre jaune . . . (Nouvelle-Orleans, 1863), 17-20; New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, IX (July 1852), 39-40; X (September 
1853), 249; (March 1854), 650-51; New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 30, 
1853; DeBow’s Review, XIX (October 1855), 445. 

35Cartier, La fievre jaune, 37, 40-44; New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 
XV (November 1858), 736-38; New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 5, 1853; 
Duffy (ed.), Parson Clapp, 106. 

Hydrotherapy is, of course, self-explanatory. Homeopathy, a system of medical 
thought developed by Samuel Hahnemann, was characterized principally by the 
doctrine of infinitesimal dosage—a few drops of a medicine were diluted in alcohol, 
then a few drops of the dilution further diluted, and so on. 
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mild homeopaths, or irregulars, than with their own heroic pred- 
ecessors. 


Among the countless theories devised on the puzzling subject 
of yellow fever, one of the most interesting was set forth by Dr. 
Samuel A. Cartwright of New Orleans. He condemned the con- 
cepts of contagion and noncontagion as “mere abstractions” which 
had divided the community into two parties engaged in a “war 
of words.” The idea of contagion had been derived from small- 
pox and measles, said Cartwright, and he did not think it ap- 
plicable to yellow fever and cholera, “diseases governed by 
different laws.” Yellow fever, according to Cartwright, was a 
member of the typhus family, and every species of that genus 
was the handiwork of oppressive governments. To American 
republicanism he attributed the victory over most varieties of 
typhus, ordinarily produced by despotism, ignorance, vice, ex- 
travagance, high taxes, poverty, filth, and the disregard for 
nature's laws. Natural law to Cartwright was something very 
different from the Lockian-Jeffersonian interpretation. Patriotic 
sentiments, white supremacy, and the answer to yellow fever 


all found expression in this ponderous passage: 


Nature scorns to see the aristocracy of the white skin—the 
only kind known to American institutions—reduced to drudg- 
ery work under a Southern sun, and has issued her fiat, that 
here at least, whether of Celtic or Teutonic origin, they shall 
not be hewers of wood or drawers of water, or wallow in 
the sloughs of intemperance, under pain of three fourths of 
their number being cut-off. Until this immutable law, which 
has made the white race rulers, and enjoined on them a life 
of temperance and self-control, to qualify them for the high 
and responsible trust, of preserving in all their purity those 
wise institutions founded on virtue, economy and the fitness 
of things, bequeathed them by Washington and the sword 
of their fathers, be properly respected, the deaths arising 
from its violation will continue to swell the bills of mortality, 
and to lead the world into the error that New Orleans is a 
most sickly location.** 


36New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, X (November 1853), 292-93, 
302-304, 312-13. 
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When the New York Tribune tried to prove yellow fever a con- 
sequence of slavery the New Orleans Weekly Delta, in a Cart- 
wrightian vein, countered with the medical proslavery argument. 
Negroes always suffered much less than whites from the ravages 
of yellow fever, and as long as they remained in the South, the 
Delta argued, they were exempt from the disease. Those, however, 
who journeyed northward and remained for any time were 
susceptible to the fever when they returned to the Southland. 
From these bases the Delta drew the conclusion that “slavery is 
the condition best suited to [the Negro’s] . . . physical improve- 
ments and development, as it exempts him from a destructive 
disease, to which he would render himself liable by the exercise 
of his freedom.” 

On another occasion the Delta maintained that over three 
fourths of yellow fever fatalities occurred among that class of 
people which put into practice a popular abolitionist theory. 
White laborers violated the laws of nature “in making negroes 
of themselves by doing the work in hot noon-day summer sun 
that negroes ought to do. . . .” Such practices were roundly 
denounced as “rank poison abolitionism.” The journal admitted 
that those who had Negroes “to perform drudgery work and to 
fan them” were not entirely exempt from yellow fever, but were 
almost certain to recover from an attack. “Slaves and masters 
rarely die; if they do it is because they have been practicing 
on the abolition theory,” which according to the Delta consisted 
in the masters exposing themselves to the hot sun and the slaves 
slipping away from white supervision. The lesson to be learned 
from this was that the South could consider Negro slavery a 
blessing and not a curse.** This fine piece of rationalization, how- 
ever, threw no light whatsoever on the problem of the cause of 
yellow fever. 


Dr. Bennett Dowler, of New Orleans, characterized the “al- 
leged” causes of the fever as completely inadequate in spite of, 
or because of, the “hundreds of inconclusive and contradictory 
volumes, filled with special pleadings, diluted logic, theoretical 


37New Orleans Weekly Delta, October 2, 1853. 
3*]bid., August 14, 1853. 
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biases, and irrelevant facts.” He considered it the physician’s duty 
“not to sin against the decalogue of logic,” but unlike many doc- 
tors he also recognized that it was “better to acknowledge igno- 
rance than to advocate an error.”** Medical philosophers generally 
assumed a cause without ample proof. When the effect appeared 
without that cause they subtly substituted some related circum- 
stance; when their cause existed without any accompanying 
effect, a counter-acting contingency was assumed. Dowler com- 
pared this kind of sophistry to the story of a Frenchman who, 
observing that an Englishman recovered from an illness after 
eating a red herring, fed one to a fellow Frenchman with the 
same disease. When the sick Frenchman died the would-be 
empiricist noted that a red herring will cure an Englishman of 
a fever, but will kill a Frenchman.” 


Dr. J. Cam Massie, Southern physician and medical author, 
attributed the persistence of the “false” doctrine of contagion to 
the authority of the “Romish Church.” His account of how the 
belief in contagion originated reeks with Protestant prejudice. 
Supposedly, in 1545 when Pope Paul III wanted to remove the 
Council of Trent to Bologna, he seized upon the prevailing epi- 
demic at Trent as a means to his own ends, proclaimed the disease 
contagious, and persuaded some physicians to back him. Thus 
by authority of the Church, said Massie, the doctrine of con- 
tagion was established, and by that same authority it had been 
sustained through the ages. Massie thought the time had come 
for “science to obliterate, even from the pages of the past, a 
demon that has ever shackled commerce.”"' 


One of the most extraordinary doctrines on the yellow fever 
question was that developed by Dr. H. McFarlane, a New Orleans 
practitioner. Contrary to those who believed in the causative 
influence of filth, McFarlane maintained that filth was a factor 
which retarded the origin and spread of yellow fever. The filth 
which drained from the city into the swamps created an at- 
mosphere which he believed to be antagonistic to the epidemic 

3%Article by Bennett Dowler in New Orleans Directory (1854), quoted in 
Duffy (ed.), Parson Clapp, 105. 


*9New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, UI (September 1846), 174. 
*\[bid., IX (July 1852), 37-38. 
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disease.** This idea, like every other, found supporters, but for the 
most part McFarlane was much criticized for his “absurd and out- 
rageous theory” by the newspapers and most of his colleagues. 
An editorial in the Crescent suggested that a public laboratory 
be established to create all sorts of nauseating fumes, and to 
furnish the citizenry with nose bags containing these obnoxious 
vapors. On another occasion, the editor facetiously remarked that 
if filth were a protective influence, New Orleans was undoubtedly 
the healthiest city in the world.** 


At the close of the epidemic of 1853, a sanitary commission 
was created to inquire into the facts of the late siege. Dr. E. H. 
Barton, a member of the commission, concluded in his portion 
of the final report that yellow fever was not contagious; that 
yellow fever differed from other fevers only in degree; that a 
combination of meteorological and local or terrene conditions 
was indispensable to the origin and transmission of the disease; 
and that the establishment of sanitary measures would be the 
most effective means of controlling the pestilence.“ 

Among the great diversity of opinions in the mid-nineteenth 
century, one came very close to discovering the key to the Yellow 
Fever Mystery. Dr. Josiah C. Nott of Mobile, Alabama, believed 
that the specific cause of yellow fever existed in some form of 
insect life. He suggested that it was quite as philosophical as any 


other notion “to suppose that some insect or animalcule . . . like 
the musquito . . . wings its way . . . to fulfill its appointed destiny.” 
But as he had already noted “. . . it takes almost as much time 


to uproot a false medical doctrine as a false religion, when it has 
once seized upon the public mind.”* 

And so many false doctrines were entrenched in both medical 
and popular thinking on the subject. Another half century was 
required before the insect hypothesis became not simply one 
opinion among many, but a scientifically proved medical truth. 
But as 1853 drew to a close, men were preoccupied with con- 
structing hypotheses and debating on the level of speculative 
philosophy. The experimental method was still in the future. 


42DeBow’s Review, XV (December 1853), 599-601; XVI (May 1854), 463-66. 
43New Orleans Daily Crescent, August 8, 2, 1853. 

44Barton, Cause and Prevention of Yellow Fever, 5-8, 49, 113-14. 

*5New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, [IV (March 1848), 580, 563. 








Notes and Documents 


A Note on Historical Method: 
David Donald’s “Toward a 
Reconsideration of Abolitionists” 


By ROBERT ALLEN SKOTHEIM 


I, 1956 Proressorn Davin DowALD PUBLISHED A COLLECTION OF 
essays relating to the Civil War era.’ One that attracted attention 
was “Toward a Reconsideration of Abolitionists.”"* This note 
examines that essay and some problems of historical method it 
involves. 


The essay poses the question of why the movement for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery emerged in the United States during 
the 1830’s. 


Few serious attempts have been made [Donald writes] 
to explain why humanitarian reform appeared in America 
when it did, and more specifically why immediate abolition- 
ism, so different in tone, method, and membership from its 
predecessors and its successor, emerged in the 1830's. 

The participants in such movements naturally give no ade- 
quate explanation for such a causal problem. According to 
their voluminous memoirs and autobiographies, they were 
simply convinced by religion, by reading, by reflection that 
slavery was evil, and they pledged their lives and their sacred 
honor to destroy it... . 

But when all this is admitted, there are still fundamental 
problems. Social evils are always present; vice is always in 
the saddle while virtue trudges on afoot. Not merely the exist- 
ence of evil but the recognition of it is the prerequisite for re- 
form .... If the individual’s decision to join the abolitionist 

1David Herbert Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered; Essays on the Civil War Era 


(New York, 1956). 
2Ibid., 19-36. 
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movement was a matter of personality or religion or philos- 
ophy, is it not necessary to inquire why so many similar per- 
sonalities or religions or philosophies appeared in America 
simultaneously? In short, we need to know why so many 
Americans in the 1830's were predisposed toward a certain 
kind of reform movement.* 


Donald continues: 


The question remains: Whether they [the abolitionists] 

received the idea through the revivalism of Finney or through 

the publications of British antislavery spokesmen, why were 

some Americans in the 1830's for the first time moved to advo- 

cate immediate abolition? Why was this particular seed bed 

ready at this precise time? 

Donald goes on to say that “the best way to answer this diffi- 
cult question is to analyze the leadership of the abolitionist move- 


ment.”* He then makes an analysis of 106 abolitionist leaders 
which shows in his words, that 


Most of these abolitionists were born between 1790 and 
1810, and when the first number of the Liberator was pub- 


lished in 1831, their median age was twenty-nine. Abolition- 
ism was thus a revolt of the young. 

My analysis confirms the traditional identification of radi- 
cal antislavery with New England .... Virtually all the par- 
ents were stanch Federalists. 

These families were neither rich nor poor, and it is worth 
remembering that among neither extreme did abolitionism 
flourish . . . . It is quite clear, however, that there was a 
heavy Congregational-Presbyterian and Quaker preponder- 
ance. There were many Methodists, some Baptists, but very 
few Unitarians, Episcopalians, or Catholics... . 

Only one of these abolitionist leaders seems to have had 
much connection with the rising industrialism of the 1830's, 
and only thirteen of the entire group were born in any of the 
principal cities of the United States... . 

The suffering of laborers during periodic depressions 
aroused little sympathy among abolitionists . . . . 

Jacksonian democracy, whether considered a labor move- 


SI bid., 21-23 passim. The quotations appear here with the permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., publisher. 
‘Ibid., 25. 
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ment or a triumph of laissez-faire capitalism, obviously had 
little appeal for the abolitionist conservative. As far as can be 
determined, only one of these abolitionist leaders was a 
Jacksonian; nearly all were strong Whigs.° 


These leaders became abolitionists, Donald explains, because 
of social dislocation from which they suffered: 


Descended from old and socially dominant Northeastern 
families, reared in a faith of aggressive piety and moral en- 
deavor, educated for conservative leadership, these young 
men and women who reached maturity in the 1830's faced 
a strange and hostile world. Social and economic leadership 
was being transferred from the country to the city, from the 
farmer to the manufacturer, from the preacher to the corpo- 
ration attorney. Too distinguished a family, too gentle an 
education, too nice a morality were handicaps in a bustling 
world of business. Expecting to lead, these young people 
found no followers. They were an elite without function, a 
displaced class in American society.° 


In such a dilemma, writes Donald, “agitation allowed the only 
chance for personal and social self-fulfillment.”’ Abolitionist 
leaders 

did not support radical economic reforms because fundamen- 
tally these young men and women had no serious quarrel 
with the capitalistic system of private ownership and control 
of property. What they did question, and what they did rue, 
was the transfer of leadership to the wrong groups in society, 
and their appeal for reform was a strident call for their own 
class to re-exert its former social dominance. Some fought for 
prison reform; some for women’s rights; some for world peace; 
but ultimately most came to make that natural identification 
between moneyed aristocracy, textile-manufacturing, and 
Southern slave-grown cotton. An attack on slavery was their 
best, if quite unconscious, attack upon the new industrial 
system.... 

With all its dangers and all its sacrifices, membership in 
a movement like abolitionism offered these young people a 
chance for a reassertion of their traditional values, an oppor- 

5Ibid., 26-32 passim. 
*Ibid., 33. 
*Ibid., 34. 
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tunity for association with others of their kind, and a possi- 
bility of achieving that self-fulfillment which should tradi- 
tionally have been theirs as social leaders. Reform gave mean- 
ing to the lives of this displaced social elite . . .. 

Viewed against the backgrounds and common ideas of its 
leaders, abolitionism appears to have been a double crusade. 
Seeking freedom for the Negro in the South, these reformers 
were also attempting a restoration of the traditional values 
of their class at home .... Basically, abolitionism should 
be considered the anguished protest of an aggrieved class 
against a world they never made.* 

The importance as well as the originality of Donald’s thesis 
can easily be seen from the above excerpts. The concept of a 
“status revolution” as the basic explanation for abolitionism is 
a rich one, analogous to Richard Hofstadter’s “status revolution” 
interpretation of the rise of progressivism in the early 1900's.’ 
One need not doubt the brilliance of Donald’s central idea even 
though one is compelled to raise certain questions concerning 
the methods employed in the study and presentation of evidence 
in the essay itself. These questions relate primarily to one general 
issue: Is it clear whom in the antislavery movement Donald is 
describing and attempting to analyze? That is, with whom and 
in what geographical areas and during which years is Donald 
concerned? An attempt to answer these questions leads beyond 
the problem of ascertaining the meaning of the essay to broader 
problems of historical method. 


Although the title is “Toward a Reconsideration of Abolition- 
ists,” the essay itself concerns only abolitionist leaders and not the 
rank and file. The precise relationship which may exist be- 
tween conclusions relating to abolitionist leadership and con- 
clusions concerning the total number of abolitionists is not 
expressed. Donald clearly assumes, however, that there is an 
important relationship, for he draws conclusions relating to 
“abolitionism” on the basis of his conclusions concerning only 
“abolitionist leaders.” Further, the essay discusses how he se- 
lected the particular leaders: 

sIbid., 34-36. 


*Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform; from Bryan to F. D. R. (New York, 
1956), ch. 4. 
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There is, unfortunately, no complete list of American aboli- 
tionists, and I have had to use a good deal of subjective judg- 
ment in drawing up a roster of leading reformers. From the 
classified indexes of the Dictionary of American Biography 
and the old Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
and from important primary and secondary works on the re- 
form generation, I made a list of about two hundred and fifty 
persons who seemed to be identified with the antislavery 
cause. This obviously is not a definitive enumeration of all 
the important abolitionists; had someone else compiled it, 
other names doubtless would have been included. Neverthe- 
less, even if one or two major spokesmen have accidentally 
been omitted, this is a good deal more than a representative 
sampling of antislavery leadership. 

After preliminary work I eliminated nearly one hundred of 
these names. Some proved not to be genuine abolitionists 
but advocates of colonizing the freed Negroes in Africa; 
others had only incidental interest or sympathy for emanci- 
pation. I ruthlessly excluded those who joined the abolition- 
ists after 1840, because the political antislavery movement 
clearly poses a different set of causal problems.*° 


Thus the criterion of abolitionist “leadership” is not officeholding 
or certain behavior or money contribution, but whether names 
“seemed to be identified with the antislavery cause” in the 
literature on the subject, provided that they were “genuine aboli- 
tionists” as opposed to individuals who desired colonization for 
the Negroes in Africa, and provided further that they had become 
abolitionists before 1840. 


The list of names was reduced still further by inability to ob- 
tain information about certain individuals. 


After this weeding out [described in the quotation], I had 
reluctantly to drop other names because I was unable to 
secure more than random bits of information about them. 
Some of Weld’s band of seventy agitators, for instance, were 
so obscure that even Barnes and Dumond were unable to 
identify them. There remained the names of one hundred and 
six abolitionists, the hard core of active antislavery leadership 


in the 1830's." 


10] bid., 25-26. 
MI bid., 26. 
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Donald, after thus describing explicitly the manner in which 
names of the 106 abolitionist leaders were selected, does not 
give the names. Nor does he identify them precisely in terms of 
geographical location or their attitudes toward slavery. 

Concerning the geographical background of the 106 leaders, 
Donald states: 


My analysis confirms the traditional identification of radical 
antislavery with New England. Although I made every effort 
to include Southern and Western leaders, eighty-five per cent 
of these abolitionists came from Northeastern states, sixty 
per cent from New England, thirty per cent from Massachu- 
setts alone. Many of the others were descended from New 
England families. Only four of the leaders were born abroad 
or were second-generation immigrants.'* 


In what sense does the essay mean that the “analysis confirms the 
traditional identification of radical antislavery with New Eng- 
land?” Does it refute Gilbert Barnes’ thesis that the Midwest 
rather than New England was the home of abolitionism?'* No 
answers to these questions are forthcoming, as Donald fails to 
define “New Englander,” though the term apparently means 
New England birth rather than New England residence. The 
essay does not describe where the abolitionists were living as 
adults. If the names of the 106 abolitionists had been given, one 
could test Donald’s definition as well as ascertain whether his 
hypothesis is based upon the same individuals studied by Barnes 
and other students of abolitionists, or whether additional aboli- 
tionists are studied. It is impossible to determine these matters 
from the essay in its present form. 


Similarly, the essay does not precisely identify the 106 aboli- 
tionists in terms of their attitudes toward slavery. This failure 
to specify unambiguously the phase of the antislavery move- 
ment to which the thesis is meant to apply does not result from 
a failure to define terms, but rather from the failure to cite 
examples of abolitionism consistent with the given definitions. 
Donald clearly says in certain passages that he is not concerned 


12] bid., 27. 
13Gilbert H. Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933). 
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with individuals who became abolitionists after 1840.'* In the 
same vein, he explains that he is concerned only with the aboli- 
tionism of the 1830's. The demand of the abolitionists 
for an unconditional and immediate end of slavery, which 
first became articulate around 1830, was different from 
earlier antislavery sentiment, which had focused on gradual 
emancipation with colonization of the freed Negroes. And 
the abolitionist movement, with its Garrisonian deprecation 
of political action, was also distinct from political antislavery, 
which became dominant in the 1840’s."* 


Thus, the definition of abolitionism in the essay is clear. 


It is not clear, however, whether the individuals discussed 
always fit the terms of the definition. For example, the focus 
is at times on the abolitionist critics of Lincoln during the Civil 
War. Donald describes Lincoln’s actions in the war and queries 
why abolitionists were critical of the President.’* But who are 
these abolitionists to whom Donald refers? They are wartime 
abolitionists who did not think Lincoln was acting drastically 
enough against slavery. Does Donald mean that the abolitionists 
of the 1860's were the same people as the abolitionists of the 


1830's? Does he mean that he is attempting to explain the be- 
havior of only those abolitionists in the 1860's who had been 
abolitionists during the 1830's? 


The same ambiguity is illustrated by the citing of Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., as an example of the dislocated New England 
antislavery man. 


As Richard Henry Dana, Jr., avowed: “I am a Free Soiler, 
because I am . . . of the stock of the old Northern gentry, 
and have a particular dislike to any subserviency on the part 
of our people to the slave-holding oligarchy.”"’ 


Dana's biographer does not describe Dana as an abolitionist in 
the 1830's, but cites letters in which Dana identifies himself as 
a Free Soiler in the ’40’s and ’50’s.'* Is Donald implying that Free- 


14Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered, 26. 

15] bid., 21. 

16 bid., 20-21. 

11] bid., 34-35. 

18Charles Francis Adams, Richard Henry Dana, a Biography (2 vols., Boston, 
1890), I, 122-26. 
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Soilism also can be explained to some extent by the “status 
revolution” concept? It is impossible to answer this question from 
the essay. 


In short, Donald’s essay does not answer several questions 
crucial to the validity of his interpretation of abolitionism. His 
essay is entitled “Toward a Reconsideration of Abolitionists,” but 
it attempts only to deal with one segment of abolitionists, the 
leaders. More specifically, it relates to 106 leaders only; the cri- 
teria of leaders are that the individuals were genuine abolitionists 
during the 1830's and not “advocates of colonizing the freed 
Negroes in Africa” nor individuals having “only incidental in- 
terests or sympathy for emancipation.” Names of the 106 aboli- 
tionists are not given, and no information is supplied as to where 
they resided. Though Donald says the 106 leaders were abolition- 
ists in the 1830's, the essay fails to clarify whether it concerns only 
abolitionists of the 1830's or includes wartime abolitionists who 
were neither abolitionists in the 1830’s nor Free-Soilers in the 


1840's. 


Even if these problems were clarified, however, and even if 
Donald had supplied the names of the 106 individuals, one further 
question of historical method would remain: What types of evi- 
dence are necessary to establish with reasonable certainty a 
“social interpretation” of the rise of abolitionism before 1840? 
Clearly, one type of necessary evidence is that which Donald 
has attempted to present, that is, evidence showing that individual 
abolitionists (leaders or followers) possessed the specified social 
background. But would it not be desirable or perhaps necessary 
to present a second type of evidence, evidence showing by com- 
parison that other individuals did not have the same social back- 
ground as the abolitionists? For if nonabolitionists (in propor- 
tionate numbers) came from social backgrounds identical to the 
backgrounds of the abolitionists studied by Donald, the social 
background could not logically be the determining factor in the 
rise of abolitionism before 1840 and might not be even an im- 
portant factor. Thus, until the social backgrounds of nonaboli- 
tionists (or of the population as a whole) are studied and com- 
pared with the social backgrounds of abolitionists, one cannot 
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establish that social background was an important factor in ex- 
plaining the rise of abolitionism before 1840. 


One specific example of the dangers involved in drawing con- 
clusions from the social backgrounds of abolitionists without first 
making a comparison with the backgrounds of nonabolitionists 
is Donald’s statement concerning the rural nature of the abolition- 
ist movement. His analysis of the 106 leaders showed that “only 
thirteen of the entire group were born in any of the principal 
cities of the United States.” Disregarding the problem of defining 
a principal city, the descriptive statement is clear. Approximately 
twelve per cent of the abolitionist leaders were born in principal 
cities. As eighty-eight per cent were therefore not born in princi- 
pal cities, Donald concludes that “Abolition was distinctly a rural 
movement... .”” 


The census reports do not record how many individuals were 
born in cities, nor, of course, do they record how many individuals 
were leaders of social movements; but when the abolitionist 
leaders are compared with the general population living in cities 


it is seen not only that Donald’s conclusion is unwarranted, but 
that indeed the opposite conclusion might be drawn. Donald 
stated that most of his 106 abolitionist leaders were born between 
1790 and 1810. Further, his analysis showed that approximately 
twelve per cent of the leaders were born in principal cities. In 
1790, out of a total population of 3,929,214 there were 157,404 
living in the twelve cities with populations over 5,000. That is, 
only slightly more than four per cent of the total population 
resided in the twelve largest cities, while approximately twelve 
per cent of the 106 abolitionist leaders were born in principal 
cities. In 1810, out of a total population of 7,223,787 there were 
455,688 in the twenty-eight cities over 5,000.*° In other words, 
slightly over six per cent of the total population lived in the 
twenty-eight largest cities, while twelve per cent of Donald's 
106 abolitionists were born in “principal” cities. The conclusion 
seems to be that the percentage of the 106 abolitionist leaders 

19Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered, 29. 

20The census figures are taken from Historical Statistics of the United States, 


1789-1945, a Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of the United States ( Wash- 
ington, 1949), 26, 29. 
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born in cities was considerably higher than the percentage of the 
total population living in cities in 1790 or 1810. 


Donald has probed to new psychological and sociological 
depths in articulating a social interpretation to explain the rise 
of abolitionism in the 1830's. But the interpretation as presented 
is not clear in some important respects, nor does it present the 
comparative evidence necessary to establish the thesis. 
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Joseph Glover Baldwin Reports on the 
Whig National Convention of 1848 


Edited by MALCOLM C. McMILLAN 


A RECENTLY DISCOVERED LETTER WRITTEN BY JOSEPH GLOVER 
Baldwin to George B. Saunders throws strong light on Zachary 
Taylor's acceptability to the Whig National Convention of 1848. 
Baldwin, a delegate to the convention which met in Philadelphia, 
had worked closely with Saunders in the Sumter County con- 
vention and the Fourth Congressional District convention, the 
latter of which had elected Baldwin a delegate to Philadelphia. 
Saunders had been secretary of the Sumter County Whig con- 
vention, which met on April 15, 1848.* 


Baldwin (1815-1864), a Virginian, received little formal educa- 
tion in his youth, “but by diligent study, later in life, he gained 
a wide acquaintance with history, an appreciation of both ancient 
and modern literature and a thorough knowledge of the law.” In 
1836, he moved to the Southwest where lawyers were in great de- 
mand, settling first in DeKalb County, Mississippi, and, in 1839, 
in Gainesville, Alabama, where he liv ed when he wrote the letter 
printed below. Here on the edge of Alabama’s Black Belt, in 
an area where the Whig Party was popular, he was surrounded 
by educated and wealthy clients. The lev eling influence of the 
frontier was, however, in evidence in the region, and Baldwin’s 
keen mind and Virginia training enabled him to catch the signifi- 
cance of the unusual social panorama. At odd times in the court 
room and on circuit he took notes from which he later wrote his 
interpretative volume on backwoods society, The Flush Times in 
Alabama and Mississippi . . . (New York, 1853), that made him 
famous. Highly humorous and to some extent autobiographical, 

1Mobile Weekly Advertiser, April 26, May 3, 10, 1848; William Garrett, 


Reminiscences of the Public Men in Alabama for Thirty Years (Atlanta, 1872), 
266. 
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Baldwin's stories record the economic and social history of the 
Southwestern frontier with an insight seldom equaled. More akin 
in subject matter with the letter printed below is his Party 
Leaders; Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alex’r Hamilton, Andrew 
Jackson, Henry Clay, John Randolph . . . (New York, 1854). 
Almost a contemporary of these men, Baldwin lacked the per- 
spective of later scholars, but his essays show an unusual power 
of analysis and interpretation and are distinguished for individu- 
ality of style and high moral tone.’ For this book, however, which 
Baldwin considered his most important work, he is hardly re- 
membered at all. 


Baldwin's political career in Alabama was less successful than 
a later one in California. Elected a Whig member of the Alabama 
legislature in 1843, he received only local political recognition 
from the Whigs until elected a delegate to the Whig National 
Convention of 1848. This honor increased his prestige, and in 
1849 he became the Whig candidate for Congress from the Fourth 
Alabama Congressional District.’ Although he lost to his Demo- 


cratic opponent, Samuel W. Inge, by only a narrow margin, he 
was discouraged by defeat.‘ In 1850 he moved to Livingston, 
Alabama, and in 1853 to Mobile, where for a brief time he was 
the law partner of the noted lawyer, Philip Phillips. In 1854, he 
migrated to California, where he took a prominent part in the 
establishment of law and order. On October 2, 1858, he was 
elected an associate justice of the Supreme Court of California, 


2Eugene Current-Garcia, “Joseph Glover Baldwin: Humorist or Moralist?” 
Alabama Review, V (April 1952), 122-42; G. F. Mellen, “Joseph Glover Baldwin,” 
Library of Southern Literature (16 vols., New Orleans, 1908-1913), I, 175-81, 
and “Joseph G. Baldwin and Flush Times,” Sewanee Review, IX (April 1901), 
171-84; J. H. Nelson, “Joseph Glover Baldwin,” Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1928-1937), I, 538-39; T. B. Wetmore, “Joseph G. Baldwin,” 
Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society (Tuscaloosa), II (1898), 67-73; 
Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography 
(4 vols., Chicago, 1921), III, 80. 

8The Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 12, 1849, said of him at this time: “Mr. 
Baldwin is one of the first men of his age in the State. Shrewd, intelligent, and 
powerful in debate, he will give Mr. Inge enough to do during the canvass. We 
rejoice at his nomination and trust he may be elected. No man in this State is 
more worthy of a seat in Congress than ‘Joe Baldwin.’ ” 

4In this election, Inge had the advantage of having recently knocked down an 
abolitionist on the floor of Congress. Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in 
Alabama, 359. 
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an office he held until January, 1862, when he resigned and re- 
sumed the practice of law. While on the California bench, Bald- 
win wrote many opinions important in the development of distinc- 
tive California law out of Spanish and English sources.’ With 
what seemed a brilliant career still before him, he died suddenly 
after a surgical operation for lockjaw. 


In 1848, as the campaign for the presidency shaped up in 
Alabama, Baldwin was at first an ardent supporter of Henry Clay 
for the Whig nomination. He heartily disapproved of the strategy 
of the Taylor Whigs as they sought to have Zachary Taylor 
nominated on a “no party, no national convention” basis by mass 
meetings or state and district conventions of Taylor supporters 
all over the United States.’ Encouraged by Taylor letters in the 
public press which seemed to chart the course, this strategy was 
sanctioned for Alabama on January 8, 1848, by a mass meeting 
of Taylor supporters in Montgomery. Although most of the promi- 
nent leaders of the meeting were Whigs, they were joined by a 
number of Democrats. In February, a caucus of more than forty 
Whigs in the legislature called on the people to support Taylor 
and not send delegates to a national convention, which they 
apparently feared would be dominated by Clay.’ 


Two prominent Alabama Whig newspapers, the Montgomery 
Alabama Journal and Tuscaloosa Independent Monitor, sup- 
ported this position, but most of the Whig press fought the plan 
from the beginning either because they favored Clay or because 
they thought Taylor could win the presidency only through the 
regular channel of nomination by a Whig national convention.* 
The Mobile Advertiser, edited by the ardent Clay supporter and 


‘Wetmore, “Joseph G. Baldwin,” Transactions of the Alabama Historical 
Society, Il, 72-73; Current-Garcia, “Joseph Glover Baldwin,” Alabama Review, 
V, 122-23. 

®Mobile Weekly Advertiser, April 5, 26, May 3, 10, 1848. 

*Brainerd Dyer, Zachary Taylor (Baton Rouge, 1946), 271-81; Mobile Weekly 
Advertiser, January 19, February 2, 23, March 8, 1848. In July 1847, a large 
Taylor mass meeting in Mobile, presided over by John A. Campbell, Democrat 
and later member of the United States Supreme Court, had adopted essentially 
the same course. The Montgomery meeting, however, inaugurated the active 
campaign of the Taylor forces in Alabama. Ibid., July 7, 1847. 

SHuntsville Southern Advocate, March 11, 1848. For lists of Whig newspapers 
on each side of this issue, see Mobile Weekly Advertiser, January 19, February 
23, 1848. 
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delegate to the Philadelphia convention, Charles C. Langdon, 
was the most determined opponent in the state of the “no national 
convention” strategy.’ Although this plan was soon abandoned by 
most of the Taylor people, the confusion caused by the movement 
was great enough to prevent the assembling of a Whig state 
convention or the holding of conventions in the Sixth and Seventh 
Congressional Districts to elect delegates to Philadelphia. The 
other five Alabama congressional districts held conventions and 
appointed delegates, who agreed on two delegates from the state 
at large.’” The national convention allowed each state as many 
votes as it had presidential electors, but because of opposition 
from the Mobile delegation the convention turned down the 
request of some Alabama delegates to allow alternates from 
represented districts to cast ballots for unrepresented districts."* 
Alabama thus had only seven of its possible nine votes in the 
convention. The majority of each delegation determined the vote 
of each district in the convention.” 


By June 8, 1848, on the first ballot in Philadelphia, Baldwin’s 


delegation from the Fourth Congressional District,’* along with 
all other Alabama delegations except Charles C. Langdon’s from 
the First, voted for Taylor. Alabama voted six for Taylor and one 
for Clay on all ballots until Taylor was nominated. It cast no 
votes for Winfield Scott, Daniel Webster, John M. Clayton, or 
John McLean, all of whom were placed in nomination and re- 


*See editorials, ibid., January 26, February 2, March 1, 15, April 5, 1848. 
Langdon supported Clay at the Whig National Convention in Baltimore in 1844 
and published a campaign newspaper in his favor during the campaign. [bid., 
March 13, May 4, 18-44. 

10See proceedings of these district conventions, ibid., May 3, 10, 17, 1848. 
For Langdon’s account of which Alabama districts were represented in Phila- 
delphia, see ibid., June 21, 1848. Henry W. Hilliard and John Gayle, both Whig 
members of Congress, were the two Alabama delegates at large from the state. 

11On the other hand the convention allowed the pro-Taylor Louisiana delega- 
tion to cast the four votes of unrepresented Texas and the lone Taylor delegate 
from Arkansas to cast the three votes of that state. South Carolina’s two delegates 
were not allowed to cast the other seven votes of that state. Holman Hamilton, 
Zachary Taylor (2 vols., Indianapolis, 1941-1951), II, 90-91; “Proceedings of the 
Whig National Convention,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 19, 26, 1848. 

12Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 21, 1848; “Proceedings,” New Orleans 
Weekly Delta, June 19, 26, 1848. 

18The other delegates from the district were B. F. Porte:, N. L. Whitfield, 

and George C. Snedicor. Mobile Weekly Advertiser, May 3, 10, 1848. 
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ceived ballots.’* Taylor's victory was largely a triumph for the 
South, whose delegates gave him 106 of the 171 votes with which 
he was nominated on the fourth ballot. 


In the letter printed below, Baldwin tries to explain to his 
friend, Saunders, who had also supported Clay in the Sumter 
County Whig Convention,"* why he voted for Taylor in Phila- 
delphia. In so doing, he really speaks for many delegates who 
had been for Clay but later found themselves supporting Taylor. 
The letter reveals much of the psychology behind the Taylor 
movement and in a broad sense is a commentary on every national 
convention in American history that has nominated a candidate 
for reasons of expediency and availability. As Baldwin never in- 
tended the letter for publication, he gives a completely frank 
account of his actions, the proceedings of the convention, and 
what he thinks will be the effect of Taylor’s nomination. He writes 
in a characteristically racy and interesting style and shows an 
unusually keen insight into political conditions as they existed 
in 1848. In the crucial state of New York, where the Democrats 
were badly divided, he forecasts the outcome and _ predicts 
Taylor's triumph over the Democrats in November. Taylor car- 


ried eight of fourteen Southern states, although Alabama, which 
never voted for a Whig candidate for president, gave Cass a 
majority of only 881 votes. The Whigs carried five more Alabama 
counties than did Cass and only the large vote of the “Avalanche” 
counties—the strongly Democratic counties in the northeastern 
part of the state—gave Cass the electoral vote of Alabama." 


Philadelphia, June 12, 1848'* 
Dear George: 


The convention has just adjourned, and it is natural that you should 


14“Proceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 19, 26, 1848. 

15 bid.; Dyer, Zachary Taylor, 283. 

16Mobile Weekly Advertiser, April 26, 1848. 

17Albert Burton Moore, History of Alabama (University, Ala., 1934), 201. 
Baldwin favored Clay at the Sumter County convention which met on April 14, 
1848, and at the Fourth Congressional District convention which convened April 
24, 1848. Mobile Weekly Advertiser, April 26, May 3, 10, 1848. 

18The original is in the Saunders Collection (in custody of Wilbur E. Dearman, 
probate judge of Sumter County, Livingston, Alabama). It, together with other 
letters addressed to Saunders, was found on a high ledge in the Sumter County 
courthouse, where no doubt it had lain for almost a century. Saunders served the 
county as register of the court of chancery and probate judge. 
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desire to hear something more of its proceedings than the newspapers 
give: to gratify that wish is the object of this letter. 


Perhaps there never existed, in this country at least, greater excite- 
ment than immediately preceded, accompanied and followed the 
sitting of this body. So large a concourse of people never met in this 
city before. All the hotels were crowded to overflowing, & beyond 
any possibility of admitting new comers, on Wednesday morning; 
the boarding houses were full—and private families largely quartered 
on. It was said that ten thousand persons from New York alone were 
in the city: the streets were thronged,—Chestnut Street especially was 
almost walled up with men; and all seemed mad with excitement on 
politics—such gesticulating, and jabbering you never saw or heard: 
Babel could not have beat it far in noise and confusion and many- 
tongued contention. 


But I have not space within the limits of this letter to say much 
about any thing except what nearly concerns the nominations. 


You know that some weeks since, I was not much of a Taylor man: 
I speak of the time of holding our County meeting. I thought then 
that Tlaylor] was not sufficiently identified with the Whig party: Since 
then, his position has greatly changed. In the first place, he has de- 


clared himself to be against the exercise of the veto upon all the 
questions at issue between us & the Democrats: this is enough: for we 
cannot get our measures unless Congress passes them, & if it does, 
the President will not veto them: and then they are laws.’® 


Again: his refusal to submit to the nomination of the Convention 
was an objection.*® But this was obviated. He had not nominated him- 


19Jackson’s excessive use of the veto power and Tyler's vetoes of Whig 
measures were still fresh in the minds of Whigs at this time. As Taylor was a 
complete novice in politics, many Whigs feared his opposition to party measures. 
Taylor declared himself against the executive veto “except in cases of clear 
violation of the Constitution, or manifest haste and want of due consideration by 
Congress” in one of many letters he wrote to individuals which found their 
way into print. Taylor to J. S. Allison, April 22, 1848, Mobile Weekly Advertiser, 
May 3, 1848. The New Orleans Weekly Delta collected some twenty-two of 
Taylor’s letters concerning the presidency, including this one, and printed them 
in the issue of June 19, 1848. The first one printed is to Henry Clay, March 
1, 1847. 

20On April 20, 1848, Taylor had written the editors of the Richmond Republican 
that he would accept the nomination of the Whig National Convention if “left 
free of all pledges.” He also restated his position that as an independent candi- 
date he would accept help from any quarter and would not “withdraw my name 
if Mr. Clay be the nominee of the Whig National Convention.” Taylor to O. 
P. Baldwin or R. H. Gallaher, editors of the Richmond Republican, April 20, 
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self, & he did not intend to withdraw himself. He had placed his name 
in the hands of his friends: He authorized them to say for him that 
he thought they ought to submit to the nomination; and they declared, 
in writing, that they would submit, and would withdraw his name if 
not nominated.** This was consistent & fair. 


The old hero, if before he was thought equivocal by any, was now 
in my opinion, at least, fully whigged. 


But, if these things were not sufficient, of themselves, to induce 
my support of Gen. Taylor, subsequent disclosures left no question 
as to the propriety and obligation of that course. It was early ascer- 
tained that Mr. Clay had no prospect of the nomination, and he had 
no prospect of nomination because he had no prospect of election. 
That he could not be elected was evident: it was too palpably so to 


be denied. 


The State of Kentucky was—by a majority of her delegates—against 
him:** the Tennessee delegates, who had fought for him the hardest— 
longest—bravest battles in the Union, declared that he could not get 
the vote of that state.** This left the issue between Taylor & Scott. 
I could not hesitate between these two. Apart from all other questions, 


1848, Mobile Weekly Advertiser, May 17, 1848, and New Orleans Weekly Delta, 
June 19, 1848. By these tactics, Taylor was continuing to attract Democratic 
voters and hold the threat of an independent Taylor movement over the heads 
of Whig leaders if he were not nominated. Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, 
II, 42-44, 81-82. 

21One of the most dramatic moments in the Whig National Convention came 
just before the first ballot when Judge Lafayette Saunders of the Louisiana dele- 
gation arose to read a statement pledging that Taylor was a “pure and un- 
adulterated Whig.” Taylor had not nominated himself, it said, and hence only 
his friends who had nominated him could withdraw his name from the convention. 
By the act of uniting with the convention, declared the statement, “his friends 
withdraw his name from the canvass unless he be the nominee of the convention.” 
“Proceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 19, 26, 1848, and Mobile 
Weekly Advertiser, June 21, 1848. 

22In Kentucky, formerly Clay’s bailiwick, the Whig State Convention met in 
February 1848 and elected twelve delegates, all but one of whom preferred 
Taylor. They were not pledged, however, because Taylor’s managers in Kentucky 
were afraid of offending Clay. Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, 11, 67-68, 81. Kentucky 
voted seven for Taylor and five for Clay on the first three ballots in Philadelphia 
and eleven for Taylor and one for Clay on the fourth and decisive ballot. “Pro- 


ceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 19, 26, 1848. 


23Whigs of Tennessee met and expressed a preference for Taylor, and all 
thirteen of Tennessee’s delegates voted for Taylor on all four ballots. Hamilton, 
Zachary Taylor, U1, 82, 93; “Proceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 19, 26, 
1848. 
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the question of availability was decisive against the latter. Somehow— 
why it is hard to say—Scott, although he has impressed the intellect, 
never has daguerreotyped himself, like Washington, Jackson Harrison 
& Taylor, upon the popular heart. All admit him to be an able general— 
a man of great Science in military matters—a brilliant and successful 
commander: He has done great deeds, for which he has had but scant 
reward from the administration which he has kept afloat by his vic- 
tories, & has met hard usage at its hands. 


Yet, with so many elements of popularity in his favor, he is not 
popular. And if he were, his constitutional and incorrigible imprudence 
and want of tact and of common sense would have ruined him & 
his party in three weeks after the nomination: He had shewn his 
habitual indiscretion by writing a letter in favor of the “Natives,”** 
which would have lost him 200,000 naturalized votes; and he would 
have, before the election was over, written a volume of letters, in a 
style of turgid bombast, and of crude and contradictory speculation, 
which would have made the pen in his hands a more formidable 
weapon to his friends than ever his sword was to his enemies. With 
Scott to write and the democratic Jesuists [sic] to construe, Whiggery 
would have been a delicious “hasty plate of soup” to serve up to the 
political palate of the Sovereign people! 


But this was not half. It became apparent that the objection to 
Taylor on the part of our Northern & Western friends, was not so 
much that he was not orthodox as to whig principles as that he was 
sure to be against them on the Slave question.*® That was what 
gravelled them. This question of the Wilmot proviso is popular in the 


24This letter of Scott’s was given wide circulation at the convention. It showed 
that Scott had been one of the early organizers of the “Native American” move- 
ment. Winfield Scott to George Washington Reed and others in Philadelphia, 
November 10, 1844, Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 21, 1848. Another 
Scott communication antagonistic to the rights of naturalized Americans had 
been published in the Washington National Intelligencer, December 17, 1844. A 
Scott letter, recanting and receding from his former Nativist sentiments, written 
and published not long before the Philadelphia convention, failed to accomplish 
its purpose. See Charles W. Elliott, Winfield Scott: The Soldier and the Man 
( New York, 1937), 591. 


25As a Louisiana slaveholder, Taylor was unacceptable to many of the free 
state delegates. Only sixty-six of the 169 delegates from the nonslaveholding 
states voted for Taylor even on the final ballot. Dyer, Zachary Taylor, 271, 282-84; 
George Rawlings Poage, Henry Clay and the Whig Party (Chapel Hill, 1936), 
180. 
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free States, and the politicians on both sides betray a very natural 
desire to get on the Sunny side of it. With Scott, or even with Clay 
since the latter’s Lexington speech,** they could, at least, do enough, 
to make capital of, in the canvass: With old Zach they could not. 
Cass, although once against the South and now only halfway to the 
extreme So[uthern] requisition, (only 49° & not 54° 40’ on this ques- 
tion) had given great offence to the Barnburners of N.Y.** Hence the 
N.Y. politicians (by the way, on both sides, the fishiest, and most 
mercenary & predatory in the Union) were greatly intent on geting 
'sic] some one a little more odorous on the negro question than Cass:** 
Besides I do not think they much approved of old Zach's toleration 
& anti-Spoils system:** On the skirts of all parties, in the large cities, 
hang a number of official & semi-official lazzaroni of various degrees & 
shades of respectability and of want, who meet a proposition to abolish 
office pay for party work, pretty much as a mass meeting of Turkey- 
buzzards would a scheme for burying the carcases [sic] of dead 
animals. Besides they were certain of N. Y. (city & state) as things 
stood—(since the defection of the Barnburners—) with Clay, anc they 


26This speech, delivered in Lexington, Kentucky, November 13, 187. was 
a denunciation of the Mexican War and Polk’s part in it. It also declare) ‘that 
we do positively and emphatically disclaim and disavow any wish or desi; on 
our part to acquire any territory whatever, for the purpose of prop... iting 
slavery, or of introducing slavery from the United States, into such foreign 
territory.” Mobile Weekly Advertiser, November 24, 1847; Glyndon (.. Van 
Deusen, The Life of Henry Clay ( Boston, 1937), 388. 


27Lewis Cass supported popular sovereignty, and extreme Southerners like 
William L. Yancey wanted a guarantee of Federal protection in the territories. 
Only a few days before the Philadelphia Whig Convention, Yancey had failed 
in his attempt to get the Baltimore Democratic Convention to adopt the minority 
report (denouncing popular sovereignty) rather than the majority report which 
by its failure to forbid really favored that doctrine. Frank B. Woodford, Lewis 
Cass, the Last Jeffersonian (New Brunswick, N. J., 1950), 255-56; Huntsville 
Southern Advocate, June 10, 1848. The Barnburners, New York antislavery 
Democrats, seceded from the Democratic Party in 1847 and failed to secure 
recognition at the Baltimore Convention in 1848, which nominated Cass. Edward 
M. Shepard, Martin Van Buren ( Boston, 1899), 355-65. 


28The New York delegates wanted Clay and preferred Scott to Taylor. They 
gave twenty-nine of New York’s thirty-six votes to Clay and none to Taylor on 
the first ballot. On the final ballot Scott received seventeen, Clay thirteen, and 
Taylor six. “Proceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 26, 29, 1848; Van 
Deusen, The Life of Henry Clay, 392. 


29Since the presidency of Andrew Jackson, the Whigs had charged that the 
Democratic Party was identified with the “spoils system” at its worst. As Taylor 
had never been identified with either party and in public letters declared himself 
above party, he was not expected to be an ardent partisan in his appointments. 
Huntsville Southern Advocate, June 17, 1848; Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, Il, 44, 
203. 
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did not care about shuffling the cards or trying any other experi- 
ments.*° 


We should have liked very much to have accomodated these dis- 
intered [sic] patriots; but upon this question, which is somewhat 
exciting to our own people, we begged to be excused: We could not 
pander our interests to their cupidity: As the Frenchman said to the 
man that begged his life in a battle, in which no quarters were to be 
given—we could not grant that favor, but should be most happy to 
grant any other. 


The course events took illustrate what I say about the position of 
parties: On the decisive ballot Mr. Clay got only 32 votes. They were 
the last of the “old Guard,” who would not surrender, though the hope 
of saving their Captain was gone. Had it been necessary as between 
Scott & Taylor for these men to have voted, I think old Zach would 
have got most of them: and, besides those, he certainly would have 
got others voting for Webster, who did not think it obligatory to vote 
for him as he could get on without their aid.* 


Could Mr Clay have been elected, a large majority—indeed I sup- 


pose, nearly all the Taylor men would have gone for him. Nothing 
but the fixed persuasion that defeat was inevitable with his name on 
our banner, induced the delegates to discard him for another. It could 
not be otherwise. The name of Henry Clay was never dearer to the 
Whigs of this Union than when on the 9th day of June, 1848, their 
delegates in the National Convention cast their votes for Zachary 
Taylor for President of the U. S. They loved their old leader with a 
proud and deep affection—a sort of political first love, which they can 
never cherish for mortal man again; and now, whenever the name of 
Henry Clay is mentioned, spontaneously from every Whig heart bursts 
a loud acclaim, which no other name given to any of the living sons 
of men can draw forth. And as I write these words a feeling of sadness 


30The New York political situation seemed to promise victory for any Whig 
candidate nominated. The rift in the Democratic Party there caused by the 
secession of the Barnburners culminated in the nomination of Martin Van Buren 
on the Barnburner-Free Soil ticket and the defeat of Cass in New York by Taylor. 
Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, 11, 98, 120, 133. 

31On the fourth and final ballot Taylor received 171, Scott 63, Clay 32, and 
Webster 14. Only five of Clay’s votes were from Southern states, and none of 
Scott’s or Webster's were from that area. All of Webster’s were from New England, 
and forty-eight of Scott’s were from New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. “Pro- 
ceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 26, 1848. 
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steals over me. I grieve to think that the last hope of elevating that 
great man to the presidency—no—of elevating the presidency to that 
great man, is extinguished, and extinguished by the hands of his 
friends. I grieve to think that the news of his rejection may have 
lacerated & will lacerate his noble heart: but I hope it has not & will 
not. He may misconstrue it and the motives for it: in that event only 
will it wound him. He may think it, as his enemies, now so amicably 
considerate of his feelings, pretend, an act of ingratitude by the party 
founded, and built up and defended, consolidated, kept together, loved 
and led by himself: and what whig could stand the glance of that eye, 
beaming out the loftiness and dignity of a great soul too proud to 
complain, yet showing, through ill-masked unconcern, the sorrow 
cankering at his heart from a friend’s unfriendly blow? But it is evi- 
dent that no nominations or failures to nominate, no elections or 
rejections, can add to, or detract from, the fame of Henry Clay. He 
is safe with posterity, and with his contemporaries, too, now. Already 
are the democratic presses and orators, whatever the motive, doing 
that justice, which interest and fear 1ade them to deny heretofore. 
And, bitter as is the idea that we mu _ look to another as our leader, 
after all, the rejection of Mr Clay, as the Whig candidate, is, perhaps, 
the last homage we could pay him, & the greatest service we could 


do him. The Democrats had all their old files ready, & the slanders 
of the past campaigns, variegated with a rare collection of new 
calumies—“to suit the times,” were doubtless in readiness to be poured 
out upon his head. They might as well burn the old ammunition, or 
“fire the old load at a stump.” 


We thought that Gen. Taylor could be elected—that he had the 
capacity attributed by John Randolph to Gen. Jackson—the capacity 
to be elected; without which all other capacity is worthless in a 
candidate: We thought that he was a good whig; and, more than that, 
was in a situation to carry out one whig principle, at least,—better than 
Mr. Clay himself—the “no Spoils System’— thereby extirpating the 
most piratical and most corrupting of all the heresies of locofocoism.** 
We knew him to be an honest—firm—just—simple-hearted, magnani- 
mous old man—one who had covered the banner of his country all 
over with glory—; and one whose admirable judgment, rare modesty 
and signal good, plain common sense were not exceeded by the more 
brilliant, but not more useful and admirable properties of daring and 
generalship, which glared upon the public eye. There is something 


32See n. 29 above. The term “locofocoism” is used here as one of derision 
hurled by the Whigs at all Democrats. 
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sublime in the simplicity—the unaffected, child-like simplicity of this 
pure and heroic old Soldier. There is much that reminds us of Wash- 
ington: and there will be much more: for his aim will be when in 
office to bring back the government to the simple track in which it 
was set by Washington & the earlier fathers. 


Great benefits must come from his administration—these among 
others: There will be a government administered for the people—not 
for a party: there will be less bitterness & rancor—for he has no per- 
sonal enemies, & he will give no occasion for rancour as to public 
measures. The Demagogues, after he gets in office, will let him alone— 
for, after they see that they cant hurt him with the people, their 
natural instincts will lead them to the people’s & old Zach’s side. The 
office-holders will quit interfering in elections pro or con except so far 
as to exercise a free right of voting: Office expectants will quit agi- 
tating the country for their own benefit & behoof: they wont, & they 
will know they wont, get office for brawling, or be heard by the 
President for their much speaking. 


But, chiefly, Legislation, which has been running up stream all 


along,—from the President to the people’s representatives instead of 
from the representatives to the President—will recover its constitutional 
direction. The President will be no longer “a part of the legislative 
power”: “all legislative power will be vested in Senate & House of 
Representatives.” 


I wish I could enlarge a little on this most important subject; but I 
cannot. I am not writing an essay, but a hasty letter. 


Besides all this, we get “security for the future;” security that pro- 
gressive and aggressive Democracy will not run the country into the 
ultra vires from some of which it is now suffering, & from others of 
which—the war with England for instance—the Senate saved us.** 
What there may be in the future we know not; but one thing we do 
know, that every successive Democratic administration has “pro- 
gressed” in the career of usurpation, until it has at last come to this— 
from the weakest-minded of them all too—that a President has dared 
virtually to declare a foreign war in the very teeth of the Constitution; 
and then, with an insolence proportioned to the lawlessness of his 


33Before the Oregon Treaty was signed, the Senate advised Polk to accept the 
compromise of the 49th parallel line. 
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conduct, pronounced as guilty of treason those who denounced the 
origin of his bastard.** 


I may conclude all this, by asking all whose stomachs are a little 
squeamish about old Zach, what and who could be worse for the 
country than the democratic measures & Democratic men? What can 
be lost by supporting Taylor? 


We had an immense meeting of ratification Friday night The walls 
of old Independence Hall that echoed to the declaration and John 
Adams’s speech in support of it, sent back the shouts of ten thousand 
men, at least, in response to the nominations.*® The square was literally 
jammed up with men. The enthusiasm was very great: Gen Leslie 
Coombs* [sic] of Kentucky, the bosom friend of Mr Clay, gave in 
his adhesion, & spoke with great eloguence & power. Gov Morehead*’ 
of N.C (by the way a great man) also spoke, & many others: Bar- 
ringer®* of N.C. a fine speaker also. 


Gov Jones,** of Tennessee, spoke, on Monday night, at the Museum, 


‘4Whigs were very critical of “President Polk’s Mexican War.” Van Deusen, 
The Life of Henry Clay, 387-88. Some of the Alabama Whig district conventions 
passed resolutions against the war, and Charles C. Langdon wrote editorials 
against it. Mobile Weekly Advertiser, January 19, March 15, April 19, July 26, 
1848. 

35This “ratification meeting,” at which the leading Clay supporters (Leslie 
Combs of Kentucky and John Motley Morehead of North Carolina) spoke, was 
regarded as voicing the acquiescence of the Clay stalwarts. Clay considered their 
action a too ready acceptance of the results. Poague, Henry Clay and the Whig 
Party, 180-81. 

‘6Leslie Combs, Kentucky lawyer, politician, soldier, and one of Clay’s closest 
friends, left a sick bed to speak at the ratification meeting in Independence 
Square. Ibid., 180; Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 328. 

87John Motley Morehead, ex-governor of North Carolina and an ardent Clay 
supporter, was made permanent chairman of the Whig National Convention of 
1848. In the 1844 presidential campaign, Clay had written the famous “Raleigh 
Letter” while at Morehead’s home in Raleigh. Burton Alva Konkle, John Motley 
Morehead and the Development of North Carolina, 1796-1866 (Philadelphia, 
1922), 281-93; Van Deusen, The Life of Henry Clay, 362, 365. 

88Daniel Moreau Barringer, lawyer and congressman from North Carolina, was 
appointed United States minister to Spain in 1849 by Taylor. Dictionary of 
American Biography, 1, 648. 

89This meeting, held at the Chinese Museum, scene of the convention itself 
the week before, was presided over by Mayor John Swift of Philadelphia, but 
the main speech was made by Delegate James Chamberlayne Jones, ex-governor 
of Tennessee and a close friend and ardent supporter of Clay. With a “heavy 
heart” Jones paid high tribute to Clay but voiced the acquiescence of the Clay 
stalwarts in Taylor's nomination. Jones had been outvoted in his delegation, and 
the vote of his Tennessee district went for Taylor, as did all the votes of Tennes- 
see. In 1847, Jones had traveled extensively with Clay, and he was to be at his 
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to some 5000 persons—perhaps more. He is an excellent speaker. In 
the physical attributes and accessories he is finely gifted: but, I must 
confess, I was a little disappointed. I should think the great Polk-Killer 
was over rated*°—(not as much so as his victim though, of course )— 
judging from the speech I heard—; but it is right to state that his 
friends say that the effort of Friday night was not one of his best; & it 
is moreover right to say that on the audience the speech made a pro- 
found impression, & that it kept their attention throughout, undivided. 
But for my own hearing, I have the boldness to say, that, notwithstand- 
ing the great number of speakers I have heard—some forty or fifty 
or a hundred, I would not give one of Bill Murphy's’ popular 
speeches—(on the stump or in the Courthouse—for forensic rules do 
not much cramp William’s genius )—for all the speaking I have heard 
since I left Alabama. 


I have heard Murphy say, in ten minutes, more good, pretty— 
poetic—strongly-expressed and thrilling things, & say them better, than 
all of these Orators sayings put together. (I did not hear, so as to 
understand, Combs—I have no doubt his was a very fine speech—and 
dont include him ) 


The Democrats had a meeting also in Independence Square. I 
looked in on them. They did not have many, comparatively speaking,— 
probably, owing, in some degree, to some confusion in the notice. 
What I heard was rather small potatoes; but I didn’t hear much. Mr 
Wheeler,*? of N.C, told the old anecdote about the woman & the 
Bear—(Jones’s anecdote applied to Polk)—I left. He told it worse 
than I supposed it possible to tell it.*° 


bedside when he died in Washington, D. C., in 1852. Proceedings of the meeting 
and Jones’ speech in Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 28, 1848; Poage, Henry 
Clay and the Whig Party, 159, 277. 

40After one term as governor of Tennessee, James K. Polk was twice defeated 
for the governorship by Jones (1841 and 1843). Charles Grier Sellers, James K. 
Polk: Jacksonian, 1795-1843 (Princeton, N. J., 1957), 430-34, 472-88. 

41William M. Murphy, Alabama lawyer, legislator, and unsuccessful Whig 
candidate for Congress in 1847 (from Baldwin’s Fourth Congressional District), 
was an “intellectual giant” whose “logical power in debate” made him one of the 
acknowledged Whig leaders of Alabama. Garrett, Reminiscences of Public Men in 
Alabama, 191-92. 

42John Hill Wheeler, lawyer, legislator, diplomat, and historical writer, was a 
leading North Carolina Democrat. Dictionary of American Biography, XX, 50. 

43With this anecdote Jones used ridicule during the Tennessee gubernatorial 
campaign of 1843 to answer Polk’s charges against the unpopular Bankrupt Law of 
1841, which the Whig Congress passed and repealed shortly thereafter. Jones, 
admitting the law was a bad one, said that Polk and the Democratic Party could 
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I have waited to see the effect of the nominations, and, for that 
purpose, have looked into many papers. Depend upon it the medicine 
is working finely, and all the better for the fuss the abolitionists and 
old Hunker whigs are making.** We will get 10 votes to every one we 
lose. 


There was not half the opposition in the convention the Democratic 
papers pretend, not half. All of the Delegates except two or three in 
Mass & three or more in Ohio acquiesced: at least did not object—: &, 
of these, I do not think we shall eventually lose more than one.** In 
New York a few of the Whigs hold out for Clay, but they will come 
over:** indeed they are coming in every day. 


The dissentions in the other camp are incurable. John Van Buren 
has issued his pronunciamento, and he is the Santa Anna of Barn- 
burners.*’? A worse feud than any of the other civil wars of the de- 


claim no credit for the repeal. Rather Polk was like the man who fled to the loft 
of his cabin when his premises were invaded by a bear and cried to his wife, 
“Lay on Nancy!” After Nancy had killed the bear, her husband came down from 
the loft, exclaiming, “What soldiers we are!” Sellers, James K. Polk: Jacksonian, 
479-80. 


4*The Hunkers were the conservative wing of the Democratic Party in New 
York. Baldwin, however, apparently uses the term here to refer to the conservative 
or orthodox Whigs of the North who much preferred Clay to Taylor. In a featured 
article for his newspaper dated June 14, 1848, Charles C. Langdon wrote from 
Philadelphia: “That there is much dissatisfaction among the old orthodox Whigs— 
Whigs of the old line—there can be no doubt; but I am inclined to the opinion 
that these will eventually, with but few exceptions, conclude to support the nom- 
ination.” Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 28, 1848. 


*5Protests from Massachusetts and Ohio delegates (a lone delegate from each 
state supported Taylor on the fourth ballot) came from the floor immediately 
after the nomination of Taylor. Although ruled out of order by President Morehead, 
Delegate Charles Allen of Massachusetts declared “the Whig Party of the United 
States . . . dissolved.” Massachusetts and Ohio delegates later went to a room 
of the Chinese Museum, where they continued their opposition. Hamilton, 
Zachary Taylor, 11, 95-97; “Proceedings,” New Orleans Weekly Delta, June 26, 
1848; Huntsville Southern Advocate, June 17, 1848. 


46New York had given Taylor only six of its thirty-six votes, and some of the 
New York delegates refused to acquiesce in Taylor’s nomination. Horace Greeley, 
who attended the convention though not as a delegate, called Taylor’s nomination 
“a slaughter-house of Whig principles.” Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, Il, 97, 109. 

470n June 6, 1848, Martin Van Buren’s son, “Prince John,” had denounced 
Cass, the Democratic nominee, before some five thousand Barnburners in New 
York. Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 21, 1848. 
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mocracy is going on, & civil war is the most bitter of all wars.** The 
radical democracy will carry some 40. or 50,000 votes at least from 
Hunkerism: this will give the state to the whigs: or, if not,—though 
there is scarcely a peradventure to the thing—it will take it away from 
the locos;*® Mr. Cass & his senatorial cortege’s electioneering visit to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” It is seen now that this visit is but 
a re-enactment of the old play of “Love’s Labour Lost.” 


It is amusing to see the antics Father Ritchie cuts in the Union." 
The N.Y. Evening Post®* & the Globe®™ gave up the election to the 
Whigs: Mr R[itchie]. upbraids the Post for the impolicy of such 
admissions, and goes on then to assure his readers that there is no 
danger in the world: but every other word is organize—! arm—! He 
then makes a calculation based upon the hypothesis that Cass will get 
all the votes he™* got before (except N.Y.), & some few more: when it 
is next to certain that he must lose Louisiana, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina,*’ & probably others. He evidently is whistling to keep up his 
courage, & whistles a long, hurried, quavering note—such as you would 
expect from a boy starting through three miles of graveyard: Or, like 


48As Baldwin predicted, the Barnburner-Hunker feud in New York soon 
worsened. On June 22, Van Buren was first nominated on a Barnburner ticket in 
Utica, New York. In Buffalo in August, he was nominated on a combined Barn- 
burner-Free Soil ticket for president along with Charles Francis Adams for vice 
president. Shepard, Martin Van Buren, 355-65. 

*9Van Buren actually ran ahead of Cass in New York, polling 120,510 votes 
to Cass’ 114,318 and to Taylor’s 218,603 votes. Table of Election Returns, 
Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, 11, 132. Taylor was a minority president in that he 
received 1,360,099 votes to 1,511,807 votes for Cass and Van Buren. 

5°Cass, along with Senators Thomas Hart Benton, Sam Houston, Henry Stuart 
Foote, and other members of Congress, was canvassing New York State at this 
time. Mobile Weekly Advertiser, June 28, 1848; Woodford, Lewis Cass, 259. 

51Thomas Ritchie, journalist and politician, was for forty-one years editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer but from 1845 to 1851 conducted the Washington Union, 
a national administration organ established at Polk’s request. Dictionary of 
American Biography, XV, 628. 

52William Cullen Bryant, editor of the New York Evening Post, found the 
growing proslavery control of the Democratic Party too galling and in the 1848 
election went over to Van Buren and the Free Soilers. Frank Luther Mott, 
American Journalism: a History of Newspapers in the United States through 250 
Years, 1690 to 1940 (New York, 1941), 258. 

“8The New York Globe, a Democratic paper, began publication on August 25, 
1845, and suspended publication sometime in 1851. Winifred Gregory (ed.), 
American Newspapers, 1821-1936 . . . (New York, 1937), 467. 

*4Although the pronoun here refers to Cass, Baldwin apparently meant all that 
Polk got in 1844. 

Louisiana and Georgia went for Taylor in 1848, but South Carolina where the 
toral vote was still cast by the legislature went for Cass. Hamilton, Zechary 
Taylor, I, 132. 
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Rip Van Winkle’s whistle from the Kaatskill mountains, after his 
awakning from his long sleep—the last whistle for wolf, when he 
hardly knew where or what he was, and certainly did not know where 
the dog was. 


One thing you may depend on: the Whig leaders are sanguine— 
the Democrats evidently, I think, are not: The whig disaffection can 
& will be healed: the democratic will not & cannot. I am not a betting 
man; but if I had as good grounds for faith in the doctrine of election 
of whigs (politically considered) in 1844 as I have now, my horse 
Hawkeye and I would not have been in danger of parting company; 
but I think I should have had the stalling of the “Georgia Suckers” 


race-mare!*® 


Hold a stiff upper lip and a firm nerve, & you will see sights new to 
whig eyes before frost. 


Very truly 
Your friend 


Jo. G. Baldwin. 


Probably I may write from N.Y. 


‘6This may be a reference to a wager Baldwin made in 1844 of which the 
editor has found no record, or it may be his picturesque way of saying that he 
might have made money by betting on the election. 





Book Reviews 


Brave Men and Great Captains. By R. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. 
Dupuy. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. xx, 378. Maps, 
selected bi’ iography, index. $5.95. ) 


Those prolific military historians, the Colonels Dupuy, have added 
another volume to their growing shelf of martial books with the 
publication of this analysis of American military leadership. Employ- 
ing the case study method, they have examined the careers of a num- 
ber of our soldiers who have through the exercise of superior leader- 
ship qualities played important roles in protecting and defending the 
nation. According to the authors, these leaders were men who were 
professionally competent, who appreciated human limitations and 
capabilities, who insisted upon high standards of training and dis- 
cipline, who had the gift of inspiring other men, who possessed an 
unusual degree of personal courage and perseverance, and who un- 
derstood the relationship between military strategy and national 
policy. This book is a survey of those officers who best exemplified 
these traits in the American military experience. 


The largest portion of the work is devoted to the pre-Civil War 
period, to the men who established the traditions of leadership. In 
addition to Washington, who is described as an unique natural leader, 
the other Revolutionary War figures singled out for acclaim are two 
offensive-minded soldiers, Daniel Morgan and Anthony Wayne, and 
one staff officer, drillmaster Baron von Steuben. Other dominant 
figures prior to 1860 include William Henry Harrison, who learned 
his trade from Wayne; Andrew Jackson, the rugged old Tennessean 
who experienced such great difficulty in subordinating himself to 
civil authority; Zachary Taylor, whose personal courage bolstered 
the sagging morale of the American army in northern Mexico; and 
Winfield Scott, the meticulous planner who eventually captured the 
Mexican capital. Two other soldiers, Sylvanus Thayer and Dennis Hart 
Mahan, made notable ocntributions in the area of military education. 
Along with Lee and Grant, appropriate mention is also made of such 
able Civil War leaders as Jackson, Sherman, Forrest, and Sheridan. One 
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of the keenest chapters in the entire work is the one devoted to the 
“failures”: George B. McClellan, who turned out to be a timid Caesar; 
bombastic John Pope; Ambrose Burnside, who was both “stupid and 
industrious”; and vain Joe Hooker. Perhaps the weakest section of the 
book is that portion dealing with the modern period, though the 
sketches of Crook and Pershing are very well done. Among World 
War II leaders, Eisenhower is praised for his decisions, Patton for 
his unflagging dedication to offensive warfare, and MacArthur and 
Stillwell for their recuperative powers. All in all, this volume is a 
muster roll of the outstanding soldiers our nation has produced. 


In general, the Dupuys have written an interesting and informative 
book, and they quite properly deplore the spread of “organization 
man” thinking in today’s army and the concomitant “command by 
consensus” that appears to be replacing the older concept of indi- 
vidual leadership. The overall value of the volume is, in the eves of this 
reviewer, somewhat lessened by the fact that the authors were un- 
able to escape their own past. Their condescension toward the citizen- 
soldier, their suspicion of the diplomat, and their impatience with 
“visionary” political leaders and “parlor strategists” reflect all too 
clearly the restricted viewpoint of the professional military man. 


University of Texas Oris A. SINGLETARY 


The Appalachian Frontier. By John A. Caruso. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 408. Maps, notes, selected 
bibliography, index. $5.75. ) 


To sketch the two hundred year story of the American frontier from 
Pennsylvania to Tennessee in 372 pages is a difficult task. When the 
purpose is to produce for the general reader a “work of impeccable 
scholarship” which “does not sacrifice fact for entertainment” and 
which is also “a synthesis of all the information available on the sub- 
ject,” the task becomes formidable. Professor Caruso, it should be 
said at once, brings it off with considerable success, and if he falls 
somewhat short of the publisher's blurbs, he has nevertheless pro- 
duced an interesting picture of this frontier. 


Opening with background descriptions of early explorers, the im- 
migrant peoples, and the French and Indian War, the book devotes 
most attention to the period after 1760 and to the area south of 
Pennsylvania. In the Kentucky country the story centers on the Long 
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Hunters, the Wilderness Trail, Transylvania, the siege of Boonesboro, 
and the struggle for statehood. For North Carolina and Tennessee 
there are chapters on the Regulators, the Wataugans, the King’s Moun- 
tain campaign, the Cumberland settlements, the State of Franklin, and 
the Southwest Territory. There are also chapters on Dunmore’s War 
and on frontier society. 


The book is on the whole well, and at times beautifully, written. 
The author sacrifices evenness of pace and proportion by frequently 
inserting long and detailed accounts of single episodes and speeches, 
but his battle and adventure stories are very well told. The sources 
are respectable, with a judicious mixture of (mostly) secondary and 
primary types of material, the latter, one suspects, occasionally ar- 
rived at through the former. 


Professor Caruso is deeply committed to his frontiersmen, who are 
to him sui generis, and sometimes it is a little unclear whether to him 
the pioneer became the American or vice versa. Certainly, democratic 
experience and experiments east of the Atlantic, or indeed the Blue 
Ridge, get no recognition. The author's style and point of view more 
resemble those of Teddy Roosevelt, than of Thomas P. Abernethy. 
The Indians’ case for survival, for example, is briefly recognized, but 
individual Indians usually “slay,” “slaughter,” or “massacre,” while 
white men just “kill,” usually revenging a relative. Villains of the 
book include Governor William Tryon, John Tipton, Colonel Banastre 
Tarleton, and callous Easterners in general. Heroes not unanimously 
acclaimed by other writers include Daniel Boone, John Sevier, and 
Colonel Patrick Ferguson. The author’s high opinion of Richard 
Henderson was not shared by very many eighteenth century Tennes- 
seans. As for the everyday frontiersmen, nearly “all the men were 
brave and all the women virtuous” (except at camp meetings). 


The book is intended as a popular synthesis and it is probably un- 
fair to quibble too much with interpretations, which must be hasty. 
Certainly there are so many characters and episodes that probably 
squads of state and local historians could not agree on the accuracy 
of all the contents. One might, however, question whether the Con- 
tinental Congress handled domestic matters with its “usual dexterity”; 
whether “only superficial and unimaginative scholars and writers” 
feel that Tennessee and Kentucky frontiersmen might at times have 
seriously considered a Spanish alliance; whether, because the western 
country was rich in resources, the frontiersman “was never in want”; 
and whether “the pioneer of the Appalachian Frontier had entirely 
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different problems from those of the pioneer of another region.” On 
a very minor matter, this reviewer personally regrets to see perpetuated 
the colorful and completely false myth that Indians contributed 
political pieces to the Knoxville newspaper. 


The book is pleasantly put together, though in an effort to solve 
the footnotes-or-not problem an unhappy expedient has been adopted. 
No footnote numbers are printed in the text, but citations are pro- 
vided in the back of the book by page references combined with the 
textual word to which the citation refers. This will baffle all but the 
most persistently inquisitive reader. 


Rice Institute W. H. MaAsTEeRSON 


The Nation Takes Shape, 1789-1837. By Marcus Cunliffe. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 223. Bibliographi- 
cal note, index. $3.50. ) 


Mr. Cunliffe’s little book is one of a series, the Chicago History of 
American Civilization, which is being edited by Daniel J. Boorstin. 
It surveys the leading political and economic developments of the 
northern and northwestern areas of the United States during the first 
fifty years of our national history. The southern portion of the United 
States receives scant attention (except in the last chapter of the book), 
almost as if the only contribution of the latter region of our country 
was its part in the growth of sectionalism, or perhaps, from a certain 
viewpoint, its troublemaking qualities. The truth is that the South did 
have a part in shaping the American nation—more of a role than de- 
picted by Mr. Cunliffe. Social history (education, literature, religion ) 
is also largely omitted, but this will be covered in other numbers in 
the series. It is hoped that the South will be portrayed, too. 


One of Mr. Cunliffe’s special problems has been that of crowding 
his account of a very momentous era into a limited number of pages. 
Here he has done an admirable piece of writing, and he has relied 
heavily upon recent scholarly studies. He has of course had to pick 
and choose. Since the South has been and is being made over into an 
image of the North, this may be why he has given the South such 
meager coverage. However that may be, he emphasizes the formative 
and precedent-making years of the national government, foreign re- 
lations, the West, commerce and manufacturing, nationalism and 
sectionalism, and democracy versus conservatism. His most original 
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contribution is his last chapter, “The American Character,” in which 
he consciously writes as a sort of twentieth-century de Tocqueville. 
At some length he argues in behalf of the terminal dates of his study, 
especially of the year 1837, pointing out that the people of the United 
States seemed to enter a distinctive new era toward the close of the 
Jackson period. However, as all good historians ought, he avoids 
dogmatism on this point. 


The author's style is beautiful, which means that he will have a 
special appeal to the general reader and to undergraduates. Advanced 
scholars also will benefit from reading the book, not for its newness 
but for its style and its synthesis of certain aspects of our history. 
Editor Boorstin aptly says of Cunliffe: “He has the special advantage 
of one who stands at a friendly distance.” In several places Cunliffe 
does indeed speak as a European. He shows his British orientation 
(not bias) in referring to the Seven Years’ War; in one place he re- 
marks that “there is no tenderness in international diplomacy”; and 
again, and rightly so, “Providence must surely have a special fondness 
for the United States.” All this, and more, is realistic and refreshing. 


Florida State University Weymouth T. JonDAN 


Vogues in Villainy, Crime and Retribution in Ante-Bellum South 
Carolina. By Jack Kenny Williams. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 191. Appendix, notes, index. 
$5.00. ) 

In this highly illuminating and extremely entertaining volume Dean 
Jack Kenny Williams has made an important contribution to social 
history, the ecology of crime, and comparative sociology. It is a sub- 
ject which is highly congenial to the reviewer, who, like Dean Wil- 
liams, is a historian who has been led by various circumstances to 
give much attention to the history of crime and punishment. 


The book is primarily devoted to the description, analysis, and 
evaluation of crime and punishment in ante bellum South Carolina 
from 1790 to 1860. It is the author's opinion that the society of South 
Carolina was fairly representative of the Old South in general during 
these seventy years. Hence a somewhat detailed study of its crimes and 
punishments, with their social backgrounds, would be likely to give 
a better impression of the situation than a broader, but necessarily 
sketchy and superficial, survey of these matters throughout all of 
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Dixie during these decades. The reviewer is in full agreement with 
this decision. 

The relative brevity of the text of the volume and its colorful con- 
tent may conceal to some the extensive labors which have gone into 
the book. Dean Williams uncovered and examined some 10,000 crimes 
in the course of his study. He has consulted a wide variety of sources 
in gathering his materials, and these are evaluated, as well as cited 
in extensive and relevant footnotes. This material constitutes a valuable 
addition to the available bibliography of historical criminology and 
penology. 


In the treatment of crimes and punishments the author limits his 
material mainly to the crimes, convictions, and punishments of the 
white citizenry, although there are occasional references to the crimes 
of Negroes and the punishments meted out to them when such material 
is relevant to the general theme of the book. 


The book treats of: (1) the general crime picture as related to the 
social and cultural situation; (2) the prevalent types of crime, mainly 
assault and battery, thievery, and sex crimes, with many more capital 
crimes than today; (3) the methods of apprehending criminals, with 
chief reliance on sheriffs and local constables; (4) the operations of 


the courts and juries, which were more limited than today, due to 
extensive personal settlement of grievances and wrongs; and (5) the 
types of punishment, which for decades were chiefly barbarous forms 
of corporal punishment: the whipping post, branding, and the pillory. 
These last, as time went on, were supplanted more and more by jail 
sentences except among the upper classes, who were usually fined. 
There was no state prison constructed in the state until 1866. Virtually 
no attention was given to rehabilitating delinquents. 


Procedure against crime appears to have been governed by three 
outstanding traits, patterns, or controls: individualism, class conscious- 
ness, and conservatism. Individualism was manifested in the tendency 
to settle wrongs personally, avoiding appeals to public authority. 
There was an excessive number of personal frays, duelling was com- 
mon, especially among the upper classes, and there were few libel 
and slander suits. Class consciousness was evident in the assumption 
that the upper classes would be controlled mainly by their code of 
honor. From this developed the tendency to fine the upper classes 
while subjecting the inferiors to corporal punishment and jail sentences 
and the practice of regarding upper-class misdemeanors as matters of 
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social amusement or self-defense, while such offenses were viewed 
as crimes against the state if committed by members of the lower 
classes. The influence of conservatism appeared in an unwillingness 
to modernize and codify the criminal code. Much of it was based on 
ideas and practices of a century earlier, and there was no systematic 
codification at all in ante bellum days. The first desultory effort came 
in 1858. The crude jails were not supplemented by a state prison 
until after the Civil War. 


Material in the book might suggest a fourth control—chivalry, as 
illustrated by the treatment of bastardy. As the author points out, 
“To be indicted for bastardy, whether before or after 1847, was prac- 
tically to be convicted.” Hearsay evidence and oral testimony were 
accepted, nearly always to the advantage of the woman. In one case 
a white woman who bore a mulatto baby brought action against a 
white man for bastardy and borrowed a white baby from a neighbor 
to produce in court. But this juristic unfairness was mitigated by the 
low cost of judgments in bastardy cases. The father was only com- 
pelled to pay twenty-five dollars a year toward the upkeep of the 
child. 


According to the author the crime picture had not changed greatly 
since ante bellum days. “The pre-1860 South Carolinian was certainly 
not less prone to do physical violence; nor was he less apt to violate 
the code of conduct between the sexes. He fought, murdered, raped, 
and swindled about as much as his present-day counterpart; and this 
despite nostalgic claims which are sometimes made by those who 
derive their impressions of ante-bellum society from sentiment and 
tradition.” Larceny is the only crime which seems more frequent than 
in earlier days, and this may only mean that more culprits are caught 
by more efficient law enforcement agents. 


Dean Williams has produced an absorbing and illuminating book, 
of which this review gives an inadequate, but it is to be hoped a fair, 
impression. 


Malibu, California Harry ELMER BARNES 


The Anglo-American Connection in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
By Frank Thistlethwaite. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1959. Pp. x, 222. Notes, index. $4.50. ) 


This book carries forward the pioneer work done by Michael Kraus, 
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Frank J. Klingberg, and others and distills much of the recent mono- 
graphic material into a useful volume describing the economic, social, 
and intellectual developments from about 1800 to 1850 which bound 
Great Britain and the United States, despite much diplomatic friction, 
into a single Atlantic community. It is based on lectures delivered by 
the author as a visiting professor of American Civilization at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Thistlethwaite is concerned with the relations between indi- 
vidual peoples rather than states. In examining the economic relation 
he discusses the migration of capital, people, and technical ideas, and 
the names of Jeremiah Thompson, Alexander Brown and Sons, and 
George Peabody appear. The role of the Anglo-American merchant 
bankers is cited. The greatest amount of British investment, however, 
was into American state and, somewhat less, into municipal securities. 
Above all, the author stresses the unity of the Atlantic economy and 
explains why it broke up at the time of the Civil War. 


His exceedingly detailed discussion of admittedly tenuous political 
ties is mostly devoted to the British radicals and their American 
counterparts. The close transatlantic contact in the rise of organized 
labor is observed, particularly the fact that the early stages of the 
American movement were a mere extension of the British. The in- 
tellectual radicals were mostly little known, and a number who came 
from England were too radical and Bohemian for Americans. 
Thistlethwaite is correct in emphasizing the agitation for free access to 
the land and in indicating that “the thinking of radicals was pre- 
dominantly agrarian” (p. 66). He is perceptive in noting the lack of 
direct influence of Benthamism in the United States, yet affirming 
that Benthamite assumptions were implicit in much of the social re- 
form advocated on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Not enough of Frank J. Klingberg’s conclusions are acknowledged 
by the author in his treatment of the world of Anglo-American 
humanitarian endeavor. He feels that English and American Unitarians 
shared a common set of values which influenced Atlantic opinion, 
other Dissenters less so, and that the Evangelical revival deepened 
the Atlantic connection. He might have developed the importance 
of missionary activities; but he does realize the importance of agi- 
tators, whether antidrink, antiwar, or antislavery. These promoted 
voluntary associations or pressure groups, and the British antislavery 
leaders pioneered in this technique. 
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In discussing freedom for slaves and women, the author has much to 
say about Stuart and Theodore Weld and Harriet Martineau. He shows 
why the 1840 world antislavery convention was the peak of Anglo- 
American agitation against slavery, and he also wryly observes that 
philanthropic agitation often depends on the business cycle. His re- 
marks on the emergence of feminism are pithy and pointed, but his 
chapter on education is somewhat disappointing. He atones for this in 
a brilliant concluding chapter on the nature and limits of the Atlantic 
connection. Indeed, the book as a whole is valuable and stimulating, 
perhaps too long on fact and short on analysis and interpretation; but 
perceptive and filled with enough historic insights to mark it as a first- 
rate piece of scholarship. 


Rutgers, the State University SAMUEL CLiypE McCuLLocu 


Albert Gallatin: Fiscal Theories and Policies. By Alexander Balinky. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 
275. Notes, index. $7.50. ) 


This is a study of Albert Gallatin as Secretary of the Treasury and 
an evaluation of his fiscal theories and policies in relation to the 
political and economic necessities of the Jeffersonian period. The 
author points out that this aspect of Gallatin’s career has received only 
casual treatment both by students of the financial history of the 
United States and by Gallatin’s biographers. Furthermore the author 
claims that a historical examination of Gallatin’s fiscal theories and 
policies and their consequences is timely since the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has shown its willingness to base its fiscal policies on 
what Gallatin stood for. 


Gallatin believed that government expenditures should be cut, the 
size of the public debt reduced, the tax burden lightened, and the 
budget balanced. Like Jefferson and the Republican party, Gallatin 
was opposed to a strong central government, to making the United 
States a strong industria! and commercial power, to a large national 
debt, and to the entanglement of the United States in European affairs. 
It is the contention of the author that Gallatin in trying to achieve 
these objectives of the Republican party failed to meet the political 
and economic needs of the United States created by the renewal of 
the war between England and France during the Napoleonic period, 
and thus brought the nation to ultimate bankruptcy at the end of the 
War of 1812. In the same way the author fears that a strict application 
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of Gallatin’s fiscal policies may again prove impractical if not im- 
possible today because of the New Deal heritage and the ever-present 
threat of Soviet imperialism. 


The author clearly shows that Gallatin was the logical choice for 
Secretary of the Treasury since he had demonstrated before the 
Republican party came to power his political and financial leadership. 
Gallatin’s financial objectives likewise were in accord with the political 
philosophy of the Republican party. 


During the years 1801-1808 Gallatin did attain the economic and 
political objectives of the Republican party. This success, the author 
claims, was not due to Gallatin’s fiscal policies but to the remarkable 
growth of American foreign trade during this period as a result of the 
renewal of the European war. 


When, however, England and France between 1808 and 1811 in- 
tensified their campaign against the American carrying trade, the 
author asserts, the fundamental weaknesses of Gallatin’s fiscal system 
became apparent. This was because of Gallatin’s strong opposition to 
a national debt which prevented him from devising a fiscal system 
which could have met the needs of the nation. 


The inadequacy of Gallatin’s fiscal policy during the War of 1812 
was again due to his fundamental error of tying his entire fiscal 
system to debt reduction and then recommending too late first bor- 
rowing and finally taxation as a means of financing the war. 


This is a well organized critical analysis of Gallatin’s financial policy. 
It is a valuable contribution to the financial history of the United 
States notwithstanding the author's evident bias in favor of Keynesian 
economics. 


University of Cincinnati Recinatp C. McGrane 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XXIII, Florida Territory, 1824- 
1828. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1958. Pp. vi, 1191. 
Illustrations, maps, index. $6.50. ) 


This is the second volume of documents selected mainly from the 
National Archives illustrating the twenty-four year territorial period 
of Florida history. This volume covers the last half of the first term 
of Governor William P. DuVal and his entire second term. Since 
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DuVal held the governorship for four terms, it seems likely that an- 
other entire volume will be devoted to the papers of his admin- 
istrations. 


Large portions of the first volume were devoted to the transfer of 
Florida from Spanish rule to American and to the brief governorship 
of Andrew Jackson. By contrast the subject matter of this second 
volume is not nearly so dramatic, but it may be far more important in 
the delineation of economic, political, and social trends which were 
more lasting in their impact upon Florida history. The story which is 
told in these documents is that of the slow, laborious, frustrating, harsh, 
and often violent opening up of a new territory and organization of 
its government. Pervading this entire volume are the difficult but 
elemental problems of getting roads laid out and built, improving 
primitive communications, settling the conflicting and often fraudulent 
titles of land claimants, establishing postoffices and mail routes, and 
persuading illiterate, incompetent, or careless frontier public officials 
to keep their records properly. Probably the dominant themes revolve 
around land surveys and claims, Indian relocation, and the filling of 
territorial offices. 


Some students of American history will be interested in tracing 
in this volume the circumstances surrounding the location and plans 
for disposing of the township of land granted by Congress in 1824 
to the Marquis de Lafayette. The grant was situated adjoining the 
raw, new territorial capital, Tallahassee, and was chosen for Lafayette 
by Colonel John McKee, a former congressman from Alabama. Others 
will have more interest in tracing the evolution of Indian policy from 
the early scheme to concentrate them in the interior of the peninsula 
to the ultimate decision to transport them to the trans-Mississippi 
region. In these documents can be read the tragedy of the uprooting 
of an entire people and their removal to an unfamiliar region, with 
all the moral and spiritual disruption that resulted. Evident also are 
the conflicting attitudes of the white leaders toward the Indians, typi- 
fied in this instance by the contrast between Governor DuVal and 
the Indian treaty commissioner James Gadsden. DuVal gently re- 
proached the Office of Indian Affairs for wanting to uplift Indian 
morals, observing that the Seminoles “would shame their more polished 
white brothers” by the uprightness of their conduct, and he and 
territorial secretary George Walton insistently spoke out for fair and 
just treatment for the Indians. Gadsden, on the other hand, painted 
the Indians as prone to drunkeness “and its concomitant habits of 
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degeneracy,” and was more inclined to saddle them with the blame 
for their own sufferings. 


The students of political history will find here interesting evidences 
of grass roots politics with all the manipulation, spicy but petty per- 
sonal bickering and brawling, and fawning flattery that often charac- 
terizes those who vie for appointive office. Those who are interested 
in precedents will find not a few firsts, including the first plans for 
a cross-Florida canal. 


The technical production of this volume is quite up to the high 
level which we have come to expect of Dr. Carter and his staff at the 
National Archives. The footnotes are profuse and informative, the 
120 page index is very detailed and virtually perfect. The ten half- 
tone reproductions of coastal maps and land surveys are helpful and 
are located in juxtaposition with the documents they accompanied, 
though in some instances the requirements of page size have neces- 
sitated reductions in size which render written information on the 
charts illegible. Nonetheless this is another volume of high quality 
in a series which conveniently brings to the ready reference of all 
historians an invaluable mass of source materials. 


University of Florida Hersert J. Donerry, Jr. 


The Jacksonian Era, 1828-1845. By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1959. Pp. xviii, 291. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliographical essay, index. $5.00. ) 


The Jacksonian Heritage: Pennsylvania Politics, 1833-1848. By Charles 
McCool Snyder. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 1958. Pp. x, 256. Illustrations, appendix, 
bibliography, index. $3.50. ) 


The current direction and character of historical interest in the 
Jacksonian period is given excellent illustration by the appearance 
of these two books. 


The Van Deusen work, a volume in the New American Nation 
Series, is an attempt to retell the story of the rise of Andrew Jackson 
and his Democratic party as it affected the whole national experience, 
weaving into the narrative the many new and often clashing interpre- 
tations of the nature of Jacksonian Democracy which have swirled 
into American historiography since the appearance of Schlesinger’s 
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provocative Age of Jackson some fifteen years ago. Snyder’s mono- 
graph, on the other hand, adds yet another to the growing list of 
works narrowing their focus to a single state history during the Jack- 
sonian era, testimony to the deep conviction among many historians 
that much of the furious debate as to the meaning of Jacksonian 
Democracy is futile until the details of local politics are finally clari- 
fied and understood. As in so many other areas, this difference of 
approach highlights what is widely acknowledged but seldom stressed 
or adequately incorporated into the ambitious general interpretations 
of the various eras of our history—the truly federal character of 
American politics. 


Van Deusen’s task is no easy one, but in most respects he rises to 
the difficulties easily and with a sure grip on a period in which he 
has long been at home. From the outset it is clear that he is determined 
to wend a middle course between the “wage-earner” school of 
Schlesinger and his followers on one side and the adherents of Joseph 
Dorfman, Bray Hammond, et al. on the other. Thus there are no real 
villains in his story, and certainly no heroes. The Democrats are por- 
trayed as sincere equalitarians, much better attuned to the “will of the 
people” than their rival Whigs, but naive in economic theory and 
practice and in many ways detrimental to the progress of the Republic. 
On their side, the Whigs emerge as dedicated to a policy which was 
in some ways represented a true appreciation of the needs of a grow- 
ing America, at least in a material sense; while they tended to ignore 
the equally vital concern of ministering to the emotional demands of 
a large segment of the population restlessly seeking the full realiza- 
tion of the precepts of liberty and equality. 


Perhaps it is indicative of the uncertainties which still abound in 
this controversial period that Mr. Van Deusen’s careful and judicious 
explications carry little if any conviction, at least to this reader. Jack- 
sonians and Whigs still obstinately refuse to fall patly into place, and 
the term “equalitarian,” for example, used so frequently to describe the 
Democrats, is never given substance. More often than not, as this 
story unfolds, “equalitarianism” might better be described as bigoted 
ignorance, which destroyed a well-functioning central banking system 
injurious to few, if any, “common men,” blighted the incipient scientific 
growth of the nation, and opened the way to rapacious speculation 
and financing hardly responsive to any consideration of the “public 
good.” Mr. Van Deusen himself seems to be uncomfortably aware of 
the insubstantial character of these generalizations, for he knows the 
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period well enough to appreciate how resistant the facts are to any 
arbitrary schematization. What is proved, in essence, is that we still 
have much to learn in this complex era—the synthesis is not yet at hand. 


When he leaves aside these besetting difficulties and turns to the 
straight narrative of his story, Mr. Van Deusen is indeed effective. 
He has a fine gift for weaving many different strands into one whole 
cloth, and his discussions of the Bank fight, the tariff controversy, 
Manifest Destiny and the Mexican War, and the frustrations of the 
Whig party under Tyler are models of lucid exposition, resting upon 
wide knowledge of the literature of the field. Most challenging and 
interesting are his treatment of Van Buren, who comes close to being 
Mr. Van Deusen’s non-existent hero, and his presentation of James 
K. Polk, who emerges as considerably less than attractive. Likewise 
well done is the carefully worked out explanation of the gradual 
transformation of the Democratic party of the thirties, with its em- 
phasis on hard money and cheap land, into the party of James K. 
Polk and Lewis Cass, a party dominated by expansionist ambitions 
and Southern leadership. 


Regrettably, the volume has one great and tragic flaw. The foot- 
notes are a shambles. Full bibliographical entries of the same book 
are made in various forms at different places; “Shyrock” appears for 
“Shryock,” “Phillipps” for “Phillips”; “Ibid.” regularly follows a pre- 
ceding note of multiple citations; and Eugene McCormac is in one 
place listed as the author of Charles G. Sellers’ biography of Polk, 
with a page of reference to the true McCormac work. Such carelessness 
would be unfortunate in any scholarly monograph; in a volume of 
the New American Nation Series it is inexcusable. 


Mr. Snyder's work is in every way an admirable job, rounding out 
the story begun by Philip Klein in his Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832: 
A Game Without Rules. In detail it offers much to substantiate the 
more general observations of Mr. Van Deusen, especially in its analysis 
of the changing issues involved in moving from the 1830's to the 
1840's. Together with the other volumes published by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, this work gives the Keystone 


State the most complete coverage of local ante bellum political history 


to be found in our literature. 


Louisiana State University Joseru G. Trecce, Jr. 
in New Orleans 
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Martin Van Buren and the Making of the Democratic Party. By Robert 
V. Remini. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 
271. Notes, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 


Students of American political history have created a legend re- 
garding the evolution of the nation’s party structure. One prominent 
element in the canon is the gospel about a grass roots party rising in 
communities where discontented, newly enfranchised masses were 
seeking their place in the political sun. This interpretation is based on 
the theory that a spontaneous expression of political hostility to an 
aristocratic dominant minority arose from liberal masses who rallied 
around the standard of a great democratic leader, Andrew Jackson. 
What is wrong in this picture is the naive assumption of spontaneity. 


Those who today reconsider this canon and apply to its appraisal 
the techniques of workers in the field of political behaviorism realize 
that the move was probably anything but spontaneous, and Remini in 
his perceptive study of Van Buren provides the key to the probable 
truth. It had to be contrived. 


This study deals with a segment of Van Buren’s long career, those 
critical years between 1821 and 1828 inclusive, when he as a United 
States senator along with a “Regency” operating in Albany was build- 
ing a political machine of a new type. 


The presidents from 1801 to 1825 had been selected by a political 
inner circle directed by a combination of Virginia and New York 
operators who worked through a congressional caucus. As 1824 ap- 
proached, it was pretty apparent that the generation which had con- 
structed this mechanism was passing from the scene and that a younger 
group must take over. As usual, the old order was reluctant to yield 
and sought once more to repeat their tactics by passing on the presi- 
dency to William H. Crawford in 1824. As might be expected, a New 
York leader was a prominent operator. Martin Van Buren, who was 
becoming a “boss” in the Empire State, essayed to promote the Craw- 
ford elevation as a true “organization man.” 


Professor Remini gives the first understandable account of the com- 
plex maneuvers in New York which resulted in the defeat of both 
Crawford and Van Buren and the election of Adams. This story is 
realistic, based as it is on a careful use of a mass of hitherto unex- 
ploited material. The author is fully capable of understanding and 
analyzing (objectively) Van Buren’s mistakes. 
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After his defeat Van Buren realized he must abandon the old pat- 
tern he had inherited and try to create a new machine. He under- 
stood, probably instinctively, that a romantic age such as that of the 
early twenties demanded political sex appeal such as the decayed 
invalid, Crawford, could never exhibit, and he joined others with the 
same vision in promoting the fortunes of the “Hero,” Jackson, fortu- 
nately martyred by the “Puritan and the Blackleg.” 


Van Buren and his Regency, Ritchie, the Virginia editor, some 
astute Tennessee operators, and others combined to create a new 
organization capitalizing the present appeal of the living Jackson 
and the immortal principles of the dead Jefferson. Van Buren, in 
this phase as before, was primarily concerned with organizing a 
political power aggregate. Here this reviewer takes some slight issue 
with the author who appears to overly idealize a practical operation. 
Van Buren in this stage of his career was ambitious to control, to 
enjoy power. Having been defeated while operating an outmoded 
mechanism, he and his associates devised a modem contrivance 
cleverly suited to the changing times. Men and principles were con- 
venient tools to be used to this end. 


This is an able work which makes sense. Hitherto no one has taken 
advantage of the large and relatively complete mass of sources. The 
hard work and particularly the careful and critical thinking have paid 
off. This study and Richard H. Brown’s unpublished “Southern Planters 
and Plain Republicans of the North: Martin Van Buren’s Formula for 
National Politics” make it clear that a realistic biography of Van 
Buren is possible. Sellers has likewise shown that this is true for 
Polk. With the aid of such comprehensive and well designed studies 
as these which really use the voluminous evidence, we may look 
forward hopefully to understanding the creation of the democratic 
machine. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


Letters from a Texas Sheep Ranch. Edited by Harry James Brown. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 156. Illustra- 
tions, index. $3.50. ) 


J. Frank Dobie has said that while there are thousands of published 
volumes on the subject of western cows, he can name hardly a dozen 
on western sheep, and that although among the many fine cow country 
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books there are more than a few that reveal ignorance and egotism, 
of the few published volumes on western sheep not one expresses 
striving ignorance. 


Letters from a Texas Sheep Ranch will serve to substantiate Mr. 
Dobie’s observation since the author of the Letters was none other 
than George Wilkins Kendall, founder of the New Orleans Picayune, 
author of Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, and reporter 
of the Mexican War, this last activity winning him the reputation of 
being the first modern war correspondent. Of more importance than 
these distinctions is the fact that he came to be called the “Father 
of the Texas Sheep Industry.” 


The Letters were written during the years 1860 and 1867 and were 
addressed to his friend, Henry Stephens Randall of New York State. 
Henry Randall was the leading authority on the sheep industry in the 
United States, president of the National Woolgrowers Association, and 
author of a monumental life of Thomas Jefferson. Along with his 
friend Kendall he was instrumental in improving flocks of southwestern 
Mexican sheep through shipping Merino breeding stock to Texas. 


After Kendall's seven-year sojourn in Europe where he had gone in 


1848 to write his book, The War between the United States and 
Mexico, and to report to the Picayune on European affairs, he decided 
to take charge personally of his flocks. These he had moved from land 
along the Nueces River to his holdings near the town of Boerne, in 
a county which was later to be named for him. Of interest to stock- 
men is the fact that it was only after he gave up his absentee manage- 
ment of his flocks and came, with his French wife and their children, 
to work with the sheep that he became truly successful. His energy 
and enterprise, his unending faith in Texas as a potentially great 
sheep country, and his enthusiastic articles on his absorbing “hobby” 
did much to make Texas what it ultimately became, the sheep empire 
of the United States. 

For the student of frontier life in Texas there are in these Letters 
lively and literate accounts of Texas weather, of droughts and their 
dramatic breaking, of pioneer family life with its hardships and its 
delights, factual reports of markets, politics, and the Civil War. 


Mr. Brown's copious footnotes indicate the extent of his careful 
research. They will also offer some amusement for the Southwestern 
reader. One can understand why the word “norther” should be ex- 
plained for the benefit of the reader from the provincial East, and that 
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such place names as Bandera, Comfort, and Yorktown should be geo- 
graphically placed. 

Students of the sheep industry of the Southwest, familiar with the 
many Randall articles published in the Texas Almanac and elsewhere, 
will regret that Randall's replies to the Kendall letters do not appear 
in this book, but they will all agree that Mr. Brown has contributed 
a source so valuable that those who have struggled in search for 
material in the past can only wish that these important letters had 
been discovered earlier than just “a few years ago.” Appropriately 
enough, this volume received the first Agricultural History Society 
Award. 


San Antonio, Texas WINIFRED KUPPER 


The Angry Scar: the Story of Reconstruction. By Hodding Carter. 
(New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 425. Bib- 
liography, index. $5.95. ) 


The Angry Scar is a partial step forward in the reinterpretation of 
Reconstruction. It is far better than Bowers’ The Tragic Era, and in 
fairness and compassion it excels E. Merton Coulter's The South 


During Reconstruction. It supplies a style lacking in Robert S. Henry's 
Story of Reconstruction, described correctly by Carter as “encyclo- 
pedic.” It is rather too bad that some of the scholarly virtues of Henry 
and Coulter did not rub off on the author of The Angry Scar. Crude 
mechanical errors in the bibliography might charitably be overlooked, 
but the fitful nature of Carter's basic reading poses a problem. He 
has kept up with the monographs of the last ten years, but he has used 
few primary sources. He has read little on the Negro, on national 
politics in the seventies, on economic change in the postwar South, 
and on other peripheral but indispensable fields; lastly, he has not 
used (or at least does not list) such classic standbys as Haworth on 
the 1876 election, Peirce (or even the more recent Bentley) on the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, Flack on the Fourteenth Amendment, or DeWitt 
on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. A few monographs on re- 
construction of individual states are missing, and Fleming's in- 
dispensable documents are not cited. Carter has utilized his notes 
admirably, but, in view of the structure of his book, his unfamiliarity 
with the sources is a basic flaw, rather than a mere amateur weakness. 

Of the four component “books” in The Angry Scar, the first two deal 
in normal chronological fashion with the failure of the moderate ap- 
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proach to reunion, North and South, in 1865 and 1866, and with the 
Radical heyday from 1867 to 1872. But the third section attempts to 
provide, through individual portraits, an insight into the stock figures 
of “the Negro,” “the Carpetbagger,” and “the Scalawag.” And it is 
here that lack of depth is a genuine handicap to the author. For a 
gallery of quick biographical sketches, unsupported by a deeper un- 
derstanding of the milieu which created “Carpetbagger” and “Scala- 
wag’ and “Radical,” is not especially helpful. The basic question of 
how well the Negro was prepared for freedom is not really explored 
by a few paragraphs on such men as Hiram Revels and P. B. S. 
Pinchback, followed by general silence on the larger record of Negro 
voting and officeholding. A swift comparison of Albert Morgan and 
John T. Wilder, “Carpetbaggers,”"—the one a radical on the race ques- 
tion, and therefore rejected by the “white South”; the other a success- 
ful Chattanooga businessman and therefore accepted, according to 
Carter—does not get at the fundamental cultural opportunism which 
underwrote “Carpetbagging” adventures in North, South, and West 
alike in the seventies. Nor is it really fair, despite a surface appearance 
of kindness, to lump “Scalawags” into six categories—“corrupt, dis- 
solute men,” “Scalawags through conviction,” those moved by “class 
hatred or opportunism or both,” those with “the Midas touch,” some 
“expedient or confused or helpless,” and some “coldly logical men of 
affairs.” Such a breakdown (which makes the odds against finding a 
good man in the group five to one) ignores what Carter himself 
elsewhere admits, that many a good white Southern Democrat who 
rejected the Yankee political collaborator or schoolmaster welcomed 
the Yankee dollar. 

In the final section, tracing events through the 1876 campaign, the 
Bourbon ascendancy, the redneck revolt and the riveting down of 
legal segregation, Carter makes his thesis clear. Willingly conceding 
the social, educational, and technological benefits of Reconstruction, 
he holds nevertheiess that the forcible attempt to recast the Southern 
social order resulted in the tragic pattern of the one-crop, one-party, 
one-idea South in the half century after 1877. His moral is explicit, 
in fact—that if the South remembers too much of Reconstruction, the 
North remembers too little. Yet one wonders if it is quite so easy. 
Surely Reconstruction alone is not responsible for the presence of the 
Negro in the South, to which Carter traces many of the baffling con- 
tradictions of the Southern character. Nor was there anything new 
about Southern hostility to nonconformity, political imbalance among 
classes, or economic overspecialization in 1877. And it is easier to 
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reject casually than to disprove carefully the thesis that Reconstruction 
was in part an uprising of both Negroes and poor whites against 
planter domination. 


Neither the South nor the North, in fact, invented the problems 
that surrounded the American scene in the seventies—the concentration 
of power, the realignment of parties, the exhaustion of resources, the 
shifting of populations, the insufficiency of certain myths to provide 
a genuine basis for social and political ethics, the inelasticity of pre- 
industrial institutions in a technological age. These are the real back- 
ground issues of Reconstruction. They need to be studied without 
particular reference to constitutional abstractions, humanitarian abso- 
lutes, Southern self-justifications and wounded feelings, or Northern 
platitudes of righteousness. Carter's book improves on slightly, but 
in essence continues, a tradition of respectable and moderately pro- 
Southern attack on “Radical Reconstruction” which is now over a half 
century old and needs to be not so much destroyed as replaced with 
something more significant. A good beginning point is the recognition 
that the “angry scar” was not only Southern but American, and that 
in all sections it was self-inflicted. 


University of Chicago BERNARD A. WEISBERGER 


W. E. B. DuBois: Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis. By Francis L. 
Broderick. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 259. 
Bibliographical note, notes, index. $5.00. ) 


Nonagenarian Dr. William Edward Burghardt DuBois has compiled 
a record of activity equalled by few men. Historian, sociologist, 
teacher, social commentator, novelist, editor, even politician, this 
tireless man was associated with or fought against virtually every 
important Negro undertaking of the past seven decades. Mr. Broderick 
has taken as his task the probing of DuBois’ complicated personal 
record and produced a straightforward biography. 


Raised in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, educated at Fisk, Har- 
vard, and Berlin, DuBois early acquired pride in his submerged race 
and the feeling of a personal destiny to lead Negroes to the realiza- 
tion of their potentialities. His destiny led him to an academic career 
of sixteen years duration at Wilberforce, Pennsylvania, and Atlanta 
universities. He served, as a sociologist, to set the basic patterns for 
research into Negro society and, as a teacher, to develop the cultural 
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resources and leadership capabilities of his race. During this time he 
also worked energetically as a writer to educate America to Negro 
problems and the circumstances which produced them. 


DuBois’ dedicated labors had, however, by 1910 jeopardized his 
position at Atlanta. With the formation of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, DuBois gladly accepted an 
offer to become the first editor of the Association’s magazine, the 
Crisis. He used his editorial skill and boldness to build the Crisis into 
a publication which effectively exhorted Negroes to seek full economic 
and political rights and to develop race pride. By 1920 no other Negro 
leader spoke with as much authority as DuBois. 


In the 1920’s he continued vigorously to indicate the tactics to be 
used in developing colored equality. Yet, probably because of his 
impatience, he soured on the possibility of achieving economic and 
political integration. DuBois gradually turned to a new cause—racial 
exclusiveness—in which Negroes would cooperatively concentrate on 
their development purely within racial confines. Convinced of the 
desirability of integrated equality, Negroes refused to follow his 
lead. DuBois resigned from the Crisis in 1934 and returned to Atlanta 
University to teach. 


In ten years at Atlanta he continued to toy with racial exclusiveness, 
and founded the eminent Negro journal of sociology, Phylon. World 
War II stimulated DuBois to a prime interest in the world scene, and 
he returned to the N.A.A.C.P. as a consultant on colonial problems. 
His outspokenness, by 1948, led to his being pensioned by the Associa- 
tion. He then devoted his efforts, through the auspices of the Council 
on African Affairs and the Peace Information Center, to the encourage- 
ment of peace, friendship with Russia, and the development of in- 
dependent nonwhite nations. His work with the Center led him to 
trial in federal court. After his acquittal, DuBois, discouraged with 
the feeble support he received from Negro leaders, rejected race 
action as a prime reform cause. He espoused instead the universal 
uplift of working people in peace and friendship. While heeded by 
few since 1951, he remains widely and justly honored as a man who 
gave colored men everywhere “courage for their fight.” 


In writing this biography Mr. Broderick had to work against three 
obstacles: the paucity of historical literature on the twentieth century 
American Negro, the closing of the DuBois papers dated after 1910, 
and the huge quantity of myths about DuBois. Yet, by deft handling 
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of the available sources of information and incisive analyses of 
DuBois’ thought, Broderick has produced a sound narrative of his 
subject's life set against a good background account of Negro history 
since the Civil War. Although it can be argued that Broderick pro- 
vides more analysis than understanding of DuBois, the author must 
be complimented on having written a most worthwhile biography. 


University of Kansas Donautp R. McCoy 


Altgeld’s America: the Lincoln Ideal Versus Changing Realities. By 
Ray Ginger. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1958. Pp. 
376. Sources and acknowledgments, index. $4.95. ) 


This book, like too many, suffers initially from confusion due to the 
title or titles. Altgeld’s Illinois, 1892-1905 would be more accurate, 
and Altgeld’s Chicago would be even closer to the bulk of the material 
used. Furthermore, Altgeld’s principles, whether in politics or in 
business dealings, would have stood up of their own strength without 
torturing the shades of the venerable Lincoln during the 150th anni- 
versary. Perhaps it is not going too far to point out that the author's 
picture of an idyllic atmosphere in Sangamon County fails to indicate 
that Lincoln got ahead in part because of his fights with frontier 
bullies. The willingness of the political “saviors” or reformers in 
county or city to drive the wicked from the sacred places of church 
and state was an attribute of character much older than Lincoln or 
Altgeld. 


Ray Ginger chose not to relate that Lincoln and Chicago went 
through a brawling, unrefined, frontier stage. People in Chicago, as 
in Galveston, ask the questions: “Does reform help the city?” or “Does 
it pay?” Chicago made progress toward becoming fit to live in, just 
as Lincoln made progress toward becoming a better man. 


Ginger presents a vivid picture of various problems and advances 
of Chicago from the time of the Columbian Exposition to the passage 
of the Hepburn railroad regulation act and the death of Marshall 
Field in 1906. The emphasis of the book is on the role of the crusader 
for reform—his efforts to realize, in the words of Louis Sullivan, the 
potential of man’s “abounding power, that he may establish in beauty 
and in joy, on the earth, a dwelling place devoid of fear” (p. 352). 

The story of organized labor is sketched in bold outline, drawn 
from Ginger’s own more detailed account of Eugene V. Debs in 
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The Bending Cross. He dramatically records Governor Altgeld’s inner 
struggle to do what he knew to be his duty in regard to pardoning 
the Haymarket “martyrs,” pointing out how Altgeld did not let 
“Garyism” escape his condemnation. Nevertheless, Judge Gary was 
reelected. 


Altgeld was concerned with improving American education. On 
one occasion he warned students at the University of Illinois against 
mental stagnation—“the mind must be a workshop, not a storehouse.” 
The reader is left to wonder if John Dewey's creation, three years 
later, of the experimental Elementary School at the University of 
Chicago to provide an education suited to “a modern workshop” had 
more than a coincidental relationship to the Governor’s address. 


The author’s wide reading is attested by his characterizing the work 
of the grafting “grey wolves” in city government by a quotation from 
a Harrigan and Hart vaudeville skit. City officials were sleeping late 
at Mulligan’s home after a “plethora of amusement.” “Will I wake 
them?” Mrs. Mulligan asked her husband. “Leave them be,” he 
answered. “While they sleep the city’s safe.” The author finds little 
to compliment in the lives of Potter Palmer, Marshall Field, Philip 
Armour, Gustavus Swift, or Charles T. Yerkes, and even Altgeld as 
a business man was an enigma. On the other hand, long sketches of 
the work of Florence Kelley, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Ellen Starr, and 
Jane Addams at Hull House are related with enthusiasm and sympathy. 
Altgeld is praised for his efforts (1) to build up the University of 
Illinois and public education generally, (2) to extend the public 
parks of Chicago, (3) to reduce special privileges and to foster 
equality of opportunity, even to granting pardons when he decided 
the trials had been unfair, and (4) to establish the indeterminate 
sentence and the parole system. While Ginger emphasizes the 
Governor's preventive actions, attention should be focused on his 
positive stand against the Yerkes’ gas monopoly, his championing 
of free silver and the right of labor to bargain freely. His questioning 
of President Cleveland’s use of federal troops in the Pullman strike 
so attracted the attention of Governor Hogg of Texas that he publicly 
defended Altgeld’s endeavor to remind a fellow Democrat, even the 
President, of the constitutional limits on presidential authority. 

Some of Ginger’s finest writing and evaluations deal with the Civic 
Federation and the Municipal Voter's League. Equally good in in- 
sight and candor are two chapters, “Conquest by Imagination” and 
“Philosophic Harvest” dealing with the development of the fine arts 
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and the research of Jacques Loeb and his influence on Clarence 
Darrow. The pessimistic “Epilogue” mars the unity of the book and 
will not stand up historically. This book, however, will be useful to 
advanced students in American civilization courses. It is a good 
example of historical synthesis. 


University of Texas Rosert C. Corner 


The World War and American Isolation, 1914-1917. By Ernest R. 
May. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 482. 
Bibliographical essay. $7.50. ) 


In this provocative and well-written book Professor Ernest R. May 
ignores the artificial barriers that usually separate American and 
European history and traces in considerable detail the crises and 
decisions on both sides of the Atlantic which led eventually to Ameri- 
can involvement in the First World War. The study is based largely 
on archival material and published documents, plus a variety of 
newspapers and special accounts, both from this country and abroad. 
The author presents, for the first time, a clear picture of the diplo- 
matic interplay between the principal belligerents and the chief 
neutral in the years between 1914 and 1917. 


At the beginning of the war President Wilson toiled to maintain 
“peace with honor” but found himself surrounded by men with widely 
differing views of the proper role of the United States in the conflict. 
In Great Britain, Sir Edward Grey sought to preserve Anglo-American 
friendship against those, both in and out of the government, who 
wished to pursue the war at sea and tighten the blockade at what- 
ever cost. In Germany Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg saw war with 
America as disastrous for the fatherland and fought with the admirals, 
the generals, and chauvinistic public opinion to restrict German sub- 
marine warfare and preserve neutrality with the United States. These 
three men, Wilson, Grey, and Bethmann-Hollweg, are the principal 
characters in the study and Mr. May treats each with sympathy and 
understanding. 

As the war progressed the belligerents’ struggle for advantage and 
America’s efforts to maintain neutrality came into sharp conflict. 


When British blockade policy threatened to produce a breach with 
the United States, Foreign Secretary Grey was able to placate Wilson 
without accepting his definition of neutrality with its attendant re- 
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strictions. In these efforts Grey had the valuable assistance of such 
influential Americans as Ambassador Walter Hines Page, advisor 
Colonel Edward M. House, and State Department counselor Robert 
Lansing. Later, Wilson’s policy of “firmness and patience” regarding 
German submarine warfare gave Bethmann-Hollweg “time to ma- 
neuver” against the demands of the extremists and win the Kaiser's 
approval of his policy which first restricted and later suspended sub- 
marine warfare against passenger liners and merchantmen. With the 
giving of the Sussex Pledge, tensions between the United States and 
Germany eased and Wilson turned once more to the problems of 
the British blockade, contraband, and the blacklist. He found Lord 
Grey's influence declining and the “ginger” group in power who were 
not inclined to place American friendship above more vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. But before Anglo-American relations became 
severely strained, Bethmann-Hollweg’s defeat at the hands of the 
Supreme Command resulted in the Kaiser's authorization of a policy 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. With his dream of mediation 
exploded, Wilson broke diplomatic relations, armed American 
merchant ships, and finally asked for a declaration of war against 
Germany. 


This reviewer's only significant quarrel with the volume concerns 
its title. The author equates isolation and neutrality though they are 
quite different in their connotations. May's study deals not with 
isolation but with the diplomacy of neutrality in a contest involving 
extremely high stakes. Except for its rather misleading title this is an 
excellent book. It should become standard fare for all students of 
the First World War. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Rosert S. MAXWELL 


The Age of Roosevelt, The Coming of the New Deal. By Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958. Pp. 
xiv, 669. Notes, index. $6.75. ) 


The Coming of the New Deal, the second volume of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger’s multivolume The Age of Roosevelt, has appeared shortly 
after the first volume. Displaying the same literary skill that won for 
him the Bancroft Prize and the Parkman Prize in 1957 for The Crisis 
of the Old Order, Schlesinger moves through the events of 1933 and 
1934 with ability and great confidence. This is biography in depth— 
great depth—though fortunately the author never loses himself or his 
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reader in threading through the maze of executive and legislative 
decisions of those crowded years. 


The organization of the book along topical lines was a happy choice. 
A brief prologue on the “hundred days” sets the stage for seven units, 
each consisting of three to six chapters, covering the major fields of 
domestic reform (foreign affairs are reserved for a later volume): 
agriculture, industrial planning, monetary policy, relief and social 
security, conservation of human and physical resources, labor, and 
business and stock exchange reforms. An eighth unit of four chapters 
is devoted to a penetrating analysis of the effect that two years in 
office had on the personality of the President. 


There is never any doubt about Schlesinger’s own feelings regarding 
the New Deal. Born twenty years too late to be a participant in these 
events, he nevertheless seems to derive a vicarious satisfaction from 
writing the history of the period. Even so, he seldom allows his 
sympathy for Roosevelt to cloud his historical analysis and reporting. 
The alternatives open to Roosevelt and his advisers concerning a 
given problem are thoroughly discussed and the hostile as well as the 
favorable comments that any plan evoked are presented. Thus, while 
one might still find fault with Schlesinger’s support of the agricultural 
program of 1933 that called for planned scarcity in a time of wide- 
spread poverty (he agrees with Wallace that agriculture was entitled 
to seek the same type of relief that industry had enjoyed for decades ), 
his detailed explanation of the complexities of the agricultural situa- 
tion coupled with a frank and honest recognition of the major criti- 
cisms of the program make this historical reporting of the highest 
order. 


In reading this book one is struck with the commanding position 
held by the Executive in this period of crisis. Members of the Congress, 
though their names were attached to the legislation, were little more 
than puppets. Initiative and leadership lay clearly in the hands of 
Roosevelt and his administrative assistants: Harry Hopkins, Jerome 
Frank, Hugh Johnson, Raymond Moley, George Peek, Donald Rich- 
berg, Rexford G. Tugwell, Henry Wallace, Frances Perkins, Harold 
Ickes, and others. Moreover, there is a striking difference between the 
regional background of these men and women who surrounded 
Roosevelt and those who surrounded his Democratic predecessor, 
Woodrow Wilson. The Southern influence that so largely affected 
Wilson was missing during the first New Deal. Jesse Jones at the 
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head of the RFC was the only Southerner who had equal rank with 
the other Roosevelt advisers. 


A selection of maps, pictures, and other illustrative material would 
have enhanced the otherwise commendable job of the publisher. 


University of Houston James A. TINSLEY 





Book Notes 


The Family Saga and Other Phases of American Folklore. By Mody 
C. Boatright, Robert B. Downs, and John T. Flanagan. ( Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 65. Illustrations. $2.50.) This 
slim volume, the sixth series of the Phineas L. Windsor Lectures in 
Librarianship, though not devoted to any region, shows the South as 
a gold mine of folklore. Boatright examines the American family saga; 
Downs discusses apocryphal biology; Flanagan analyzes the artistic 
use of folklore in American literature; and Harold Lancour contrib- 
utes the foreword. 


White House Images & Realities. By Holman Hamilton. (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 97. Bibliography, index. 
$3.50.) This volume contains three lectures delivered by Professor 
Hamilton at the University of Florida. The first of the lectures deals 
with “Roads to the White House” and traces influences upon the 
careers of men who took the path to the presidency. In “Greatness 
and Failure,” the author maintains that strong executives alone have 
won the lasting admiration of the American people, and in “The 
Presidential Image,” he examines that admiration through an analysis 
of literary fact and fiction. The essays are sprightly. 


American Jewry, Documents, Eighteenth Century, Primarily Hither- 
to Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited by Jacob Rader Marcus. Publi- 
cations of the American Jewish Archives, I11. (Cincinnati: The Hebrew 
Union College Press, 1959. Pp. xix, 492. Index. $8.50.) This well- 
edited collection includes materials on the Jewish communities of 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Richmond, Petersburg, Charleston, Savannah, and 
Natchez and contains as well two items written by Daniel Boone, who 
surveyed for the Richmond firm of Cohen & Isaacs. 


Louisiana: The Pelican State. By Edwin Adams Davis. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 356. Illustrations, 
index. $4.95.) A condensed, textbook treatment of Louisiana. Bibli- 
ographical data is unfortunately absent. 


The Journal of Major George Washington: an Account of his First 
Official Mission, Made as Emissary from the Governor of Virginia to 
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the Commandant of the French Forces on the Ohio, October 1753— 
January 1754, Facsimile Edition. (Williamsburg, Va.: Published by 
Colonial Williamsburg, 1959. Distributed by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Pp. xiii, 41. Frontispiece, map, notes. $2.00.) 
This is a facsimile of the 1754 Williamsburg imprint of Washington’s 
report to Robert Dinwiddie, covering his diplomatic mission to Fort Le 
Boeuf. 


North Carolina in the American Revolution. By Hugh F. Rankin. 
(Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History, 1959. Pp. viii, 
75. Illustrations. $0.50.) This pamphlet is designed for North Carolina 
school children. It emphasizes military events and, to a less degree, 
politics. It wholly neglects economic, religious, and social history. 


The Mier Expedition. By Walter F. McCaleb. (San Antonio, Tex.: 
The Naylor Company, 1959. Pp. 122. Illustrations. $2.00.) This is a 
lucid, though thin, account of an opera bouffe invasion of Mexico in 
1842 by a small band of Texan irregulars and their subsequent ex- 
periences as prisoners. The author is too generous in his appraisal of 
the men of the expedition—at least one of whom, Ewen Cameron, 
was a desperado and another, Thomas J. Green, a pretentious, self- 
aggrandizing adventurer—and too critical of President Sam Houston. 


King Cotton Diplomacy: Foreign Relations of the Confederate 
States of America. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. Second edition re- 
vised by Harriet Chappell Owsley. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 614. Notes, bibliography, index. $10.00. ) 
This new edition of Owsley’s classic history of Confederate diplomacy 
has been revised and edited by his widow. While preserving intact 
the original work, Mrs. Owsley has added appreciably to the bibli- 
ography and included within the text the results of later investigations 
in certain areas of Confederate foreign relations. Federal recruiting 
activities and French-English negotiations receive heavier emphasis 
than in the first edition. If the interpretations presented in King Cotton 
Diplomacy are not as revolutionary as when first they appeared, this 
is because Owsley’s views have been accepted by the historical guild. 
His book remains a landmark in historiography; it blazed new trails 
and it altered what was thought. 


The Long Arm of Lee: The History of the Artillery of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. By Jennings Cropper Wise. Foreword by L. Van 
Loan Naisawald. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 995. 
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Notes, indexes. $10.00.) A reprint in a single volume of the valuable 
two-volume work first published in 1915. 


Military and Naval Operations in South Carolina, 1860-1865: a 
Chronological List, with References to Sources of Further Information. 
Compiled by Nora M. Davis. Foreword by W. Edwin Hemphill. 
(Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department, 1959. Pp. 24. $1.00. ) 
This paper-bound booklet enumerates 227 operations reported as 
distinct, chiefly in Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. 


Quartermaster General of the Union Army: A Biography of M. C. 
Meigs. By Russell F. Weigley. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. Pp. x, 396. Frontispiece, notes, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 
Montgomery C. Meigs may well have been one of the most important 
cogs in the Union war machine. His significant role as Quartermaster 
General of the Union Army has long been admitted, but no detailed 
study has been available. Professor Weigley has produced a scholarly 
work, based on adequate sources. He is more concerned (properly so) 
with administrative than with biographical details. The administrative 
history is good, but there is not enough of it. 


The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction. 
By Howard K. Beale. (New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. xv, 454. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 
A reprint of Beale’s authoritative work with a foreward to the new 
edition by the author. 


Christians in Racial Crisis: A Study of Little Rock’s Ministry. By 
Ernest Q. Campbell and Thomas F. Pettigrew. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. x, 196. Appendixes, bibliographical notes, 
index. $3.50.) The authors, both affiliated with the Laboratory of 
Social Relations, Harvard University, present a survey of the Little 
Rock school crisis, and in particular, the reaction of the local Protestant 
clergy to that crisis. Some attention is given to Catholic reaction. 
The conclusions are that the more stabilized and entrenched the 
church and the minister, the less will be the opposition to segregation. 
The authors feel that the Protestant ministry “is potentially the most 
effective agent of social change in the South in the decade ahead,” and 
attempt to point a way for future action. 


Segregation and Desegregation: A Christian Approach. By T. B. 
Maston. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. xiii, 178. 
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Appendixes, selected bibliography. $3.50.) This book presents the 
purportedly Christian approach to the thorny problem of racial segre- 
gation in the South. Early chapters offer a survey of the course of the 
racial conflict since the famous Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, while the last half of the book gives a religious interpretation 
of the significant areas of conflict. The author feels that “the Christian 
ideal would demand the elimination of all segregation, by law or 
custom, based on class or color. This is true because segregation, 
which inevitably means discrimination, is contrary to the spirit and 
teachings of Jesus.” 


Guide to the Manuscript Maps in the William L. Clements Library. 
Compiled by Christian Brun. (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan, 
1959. Pp. xiii, 209. Maps, index.) The Clements Library contains 
approximately 140 manuscript maps of Southern localities—most of 
them of the Revolutionary War period from the papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton and Lieutenant General Thomas Gage, British commanders— 
that are listed in this useful guide as Nos. 554-695. 


List of Foreign Service Post Records in the National Archives 
(Record Group 84). Compiled by Mark G. Eckhoff and Alexander P. 
Mavro. Special Lists, No. 9 (Washington: The National Archives, 
1958. Pp. v, 48.) The records accumulated in embassies and consulates 
and now in the National Archives are not complete, as early ministers 
and consuls regarded their official papers as their personal property. 
The only specifically Southern papers in the group here listed are 
three volumes from Texas, one of the chargés d'affaires, 1836-1844, 
and two of the Galveston consulate, 1838-1844. Doubtlessly, though, 
the records of the numerous Gulf of Mexico and Carribean con- 


sulates and diplomatic posts abound in materials on intercourse with 
the South. 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority (Record Group 180). Compiled by Stanley W. Brown and 
Virgil E. Baugh. Preliminary Inventories, No. 112. (Washington: The 
National Archives, 1959. Pp. v, 33.) The subject indexes to the general 
correspondence of the Authority, 1921-1942, reproduced in this mimeo- 
graphed inventory, show materials on numerous Southern commercial 
and agricultural organizations and firms as well as on some Southern 
politicians. 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Association will be held 
on November 12-14, at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. As the 
Association was organized in Atlanta on November 2, 1934, it is ap- 
propriate that the silver anniversary meeting should be there. R. 
Bingham Duncan, of Emory University, chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee, reports that the host institutions-—Emory and 
Oglethorpe universities, Agnes Scott College, and Georgia Institute 
of Technology—will give a luncheon on the Emory campus on 
November 12, and the president of Emory will give a tea for the 
Association ladies on the afternoon of November 13. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion will be held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, November 10-12, 1960. The 
Mayo Hotel has been designated as headquarters. 


PERSONAL 


John Duffy, associate professor of history, Louisiana State University, 
received the Louisiana Literary Award for 1958 for the first volume 
of The Rudolph Matas History of Medicine in Louisiana. Patrick C. 
Lipscomb has been appointed instructor in history, Louisiana State 
University. Visiting professors for the 1959 summer session were F. Jay 
Taylor, of Louisiana College, and Horace Montgomery, of the 
University of Georgia. 


At the Rice Institute Walter P. Webb has been M. D. Anderson 
visiting professor of history for the spring semester. Professor David 
Ogg, of New College, Oxford, will be visiting professor of history 
during the academic year 1959-1960. Francis Loewenheim, of the 
Reference Division of the Department of State, has been appointed 
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assistant professor of history. Louis Galambos has also been appointed 
assistant professor and granted a year’s leave of absence to accept 
the Fellowship in Business History at Harvard University. William 
H. Nelson has been promoted to associate professor of history, and 
William H. Masterson has been appointed Dean of Humanities. 


Fred C. Cole, vice president of Tulane University, has been ap- 
pointed president of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. 


Joseph G. Tregle, Jr. has been appointed Dean of Louisiana State 
University in New Orleans. 


Tennessee State College has promoted Harold H. Dugger to pro- 
fessor of history and Morton A. Brown to associate professor of 
history. 


Monroe Billington has been promoted to associate professor of 
history at the University of South Dakota. 


Claude H. Babin, associate professor of history, Arkansas A. and 
M. College, has been promoted to professor and appointed head of 
the department of history. 


The University of Houston has announced the promotion of Robert 
V. Haynes to assistant professor of history and the appointments of 
Walter Prescott Webb as M. D. Anderson visiting professor of history 
and of Allen J. Going as chairman of the history department. 


David Smiley became associate professor of history at Wake Forest 
College on July 1. 


Malcolm Lester, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Mercer 
University, has resigned to accept an appointment as professor of 
history at Davidson College. 
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W. Edwin Hemphill, for nine years director of the History Division 
in the Virginia State Library and editor of Virginia Cavalcade, has 
succeeded the late Robert Lee Meriwether as editor of the forth- 
coming papers of John C. Calhoun at the University of South Carolina. 
The first volume of the papers, covering the period through 1817, 
edited by Meriwether, will be published in September 1959 by the 
University of South Carolina Press. 


Brock Brower, a graduate of Dartmouth College and Rhodes 
Scholar in 1955-1956, has been appointed an editor of the University 
of North Carolina Press. 


Daniel J. Reed, director of libraries at the University of Detroit 
since 1953, has been appointed assistant chief of the Manuscripts 
Division of the Reference Department, Library of Congress. 


Harold R. Manakee, director of the War Records Division of the 
Maryland Historical Society, has been named assistant director of 
the Society. 


Clement M. Silvestro, until recently executive secretary of the 
American Association for State and Local History and editor of the 
Association’s monthly publication, History News, has been elected 
executive director of the organization. All functions of the Association 
will be consolidated in his office at 816 State Street, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Silvestro received his Ph.D. degree in American history 
from the University of Wisconsin in January. He has served as execu- 
tive secretary of the Association for more than a year. 


Personnel changes at the University of Kentucky include the ap- 
pointment of Jill Nadell as instructor in ancient and medieval history 
and the resignation of Gerhard Weinberg, assistant professor, who 
has accepted a similar position at the University of Michigan. Alfred 
B. Sears, of the University of Oklahoma, was visiting professor during 
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the spring semester. Shelby T. McCloy has been elected Hallam Pro- 
fessor and Carl B. Cone distinguished professor. Clement Eaton was 
awarded the Hallam prize for Henry Clay and the Art of Politics. 
J. Merton England will be on leave during the coming academic 
year to do research on the role of education in American history, under 
a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Thomas 
D. Clark was visiting professor at Pennsylvania State University dur- 
ing the spring semester. Rhea A. Taylor is serving as executive director 
of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 


Robert Lee Meriwether, founder and director of the South Caro- 
liniana Library of the University of South Carolina, died on August 
24, 1958, at the age of sixty-eight. At the time of his death he was 
serving on the board of editors of the Journal of Southern History. 


A native of Allendale County, South Carolina, Professor Meriwether 
attended Wofford College and studied history under the late David 
D. Wallace. After he was graduated in 1912 he taught in public 
schools before beginning graduate study at the University of Chicago. 
Following service as a lieutenant in World War I he joined the 
University of South Carolina history department in 1919 and began 
teaching courses in American and South Carolina history. He resumed 
graduate work and received the Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
In 1929 he succeeded Yates Snowden as head of the history depart- 
ment at South Carolina. 


While teaching state history and writing his Expansion of South 
Carolina, 1729-1765, Professor Meriwether became greatly concerned 
with the problem of collecting South Carolina historical materials. 
His dedication to this project resulted in the establishment of the 
South Caroliniana Society in 1937. When the University of South 
Carolina erected a new library in 1940, the old library building, con- 
structed a century earlier, became the South Caroliniana Library. 
Its excellent and growing collections of books, manuscripts, and news- 
papers remain as a monument to the dedication of the founder. 


For the past seven years Professor Meriwether devoted most of 
his time to collecting and editing the papers of John C. Calhoun. By 
unremitting labors he acquired approximately 40,000 original manu- 
scripts, photostats, microfilms, books, and pamphlets. The task of 
collecting was largely completed and the material organized and 
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classified. In addition, the first of the projected fifteen volumes to be 
published had been edited at the time of his death. 


Although his duties as librarian and editor caused him to relinquish 
the department chairmanship in 1949, nothing could force him to give 
up teaching his favorite courses. A founder of the South Carolina 
Historical Association in 1930, he was a man of ability, energy, and 
integrity. He will be missed, but the South Caroliniana Library and 
the Calhoun Papers will preserve his memory. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has granted 
fellowships for 1959-1960 to a number of scholars working in Southern 
history: 


Gerald Mortimer Capers, professor of history, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University: A historical study of New Orleans during the 
Civil War. 


Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., associate professor of history, University 
of Richmond: Studies of the practical operation of the Jeffersonian 
Republican party, 1801-1809. 


Richard Beale Davis, professor of English, University of Tennessee: 
Studies of Virginia culture in the Jeffersonian era. 


Shelby Foote, of Memphis, Tennessee: A study of the American 
Civil War, as seen from the point of view of participants. 


Dewey Wesley Grantham, Jr., associate professor of history, Vander- 
bilt University: Studies of the Progressive movement in the South, 
1900-1920. 


Chase Curran Mooney, associate professor of history, Indiana 
University: Studies of the life and times of William H. Crawford, 
Georgia statesman, 1772-1834. 


Charles Kendall O'Neill, of Greens Farms, Connecticut: A study 
of Kentucky neutrality during 1861 and 1862. 

Philip Van Doren Stern, of Brooklyn, New York: A study of the 
European phase of the building of the Confederate Navy. 


Arlin Turner, professor of English, Duke University: Study of 
sectionalism in Southern literature since the Civil War. 
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Oscar Osburn Winther, professor of history, Indiana University: 
Studies of the history of the American frontier. 


C. Vann Woodward, professor of history, Johns Hopkins University: 
A study of reconstruction in the South after the Civil War, 1865-1877. 


The South Carolina Historical Association held its annual meeting 
in Charleston on April 4. Papers included Miss Wylma Waites, “The 
South Carolina Public Records as Sources for the Revisionist Interpre- 
tation of the American Revolution,” Frank Ryan, “William Gilmore 
Simms as Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review,” and Hugh C. 
Bailey, “Dr. Moses Waddell and His Academies.” New officers of the 
Association for the coming year are E. M. Lander, Jr., of Clemson 
College, president; Newton B. Jones, of Presbyterian College, vice 
president; Robert S. Lambert, of Clemson College, secretary-treasurer; 
and Albert N. Sanders, of Furman College, member of the executive 
committee. The executive committee chose Harry L. Harvin, Jr., of 
Columbia College, as editor of the Association’s Proceedings. 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its annual conference 
at Western Reserve University and the Case Institute of Technology 


in Cleveland, Ohio, April 3-4. David D. Bien, of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, received the William Koren, Jr., Prize for 
the best article in French history published by an American or a 
Canadian in 1957-1958 for “The Background of the Calas Affair,” in 
History, October, 1958. The Society's next conference will be held on 
April 8-9, 1960, at the University of Rochester. 


At the 69th program and annual meeting of the Historical Associa- 
tion of Southern Florida in Coral Gables, April 22, addresses were 
made by Warren F. Hamilton, superintendent of the Everglades 
National Park, on “The Mission 66 Program in Everglades National 
Park,” by Emst T. Christensen, park naturalist, on “Why We Need 
Wilderness Areas,” and by Theodore F. Whitmoyer, park ranger, 
on “Portraying Wilderness Life.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture and the 
Jamestown Foundation announce the establishment of a special prize 
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competition for the best unpublished book-length manuscript about 
seventeenth-century America. The annual prize will consist of $1,000 
and publication by the Institute. All manuscripts submitted, whether 
winning an award or not, will be considered for publication by the 
Institute. The competition will be judged by the publications com- 
mittee of the Institute Council, in association with the editorial staff 
of the Institute. Manuscripts should be submited not later than De- 
cember 1, 1959, to James M. Smith, Editor of Publications, Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 


The Society of American Historians, Inc. has awarded the 1958 
Francis Parkman Prize of $5,000, designed to stimulate the writing of 
history as literature, to Ermest Samuels, professor of English, North- 
western University, for Henry Adams, the Middle Years, 1877-1891, 
published by the Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. The 
fourth annual prize will be awarded for a book dealing with any 
aspect of the colonial or national history of what is now the U. S. 
published within the calendar year 1959. Those interested in the 
prize should address Rudolph A. Clemen, executive vice president 
of the Society, Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Maryland Historical Society will receive, as a residuary heir 
of the late Miss Elizabeth Chew Williams, more than $150,000 as 
an unrestricted addition to its endowment fund. 


The 13th Annual Spring Exhibition presented by the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio at the Taft Museum, Cincinnati, April 
30 to June 30, was devoted to the Cincinnati theatre, 1801-1921. 


The American Historical Association will meet at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30. Franklin D. Scott, professor of 
history at Northwestern University, is program chairman, and Paul 
Barton Johnson, professor of history at Roosevelt University, is local 
arrangements chairman. 


The Texas State Historical Association held its sixty-third annual 
meeting at the Driskill Hotel in Austin, April 24-25. The program in- 
cluded the following papers: Henry Dielmann, “The Life and Writings 
of Emma Altgelt”; Wayne Gard, “The Mooar Brothers, Buffalo 
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Hunters”; J. Morgan Broaddus, “Trails and Travel on the Edwards 
Plateau, 1845-1855”; Katherine Hart, “Preserving Old Homes in 
Texas”; F. I. Tucker, “Nacogdoches under Nine Flags”; J. W. Williams, 
“Where was Coronado?”; Chloe Edwards, “Quarter Horses in Texas”; 
E. M. Schiwetz, “Courthouses and Other Historic Edifices in Texas”; 
Sam Woolford, “Carry Nation in Texas”; Robert Ables, “The Preserva- 
tion of the Alamo”; Forrest Ward, “Texas Pre-Revolutionary Activity 
in the Brazoria County Area”; and Dwight Henderson, “Texas Coal 
Mining Industry.” 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association 
was held at University, April 17-18. The following papers were read: 
William M. Spencer, “St. Andrews in Prairieville’; Matthew W. 
Clinton, “Old Homes of Tuscaloosa”; Davis C. Woolley, “Pioneer 
Baptist Historian: Hosea Holcombe”; George C. Whatley, III, “A 
Brief on the Alabama Presbyterian and His Slave, 1830-1860"; 
William H. Davidson, “Brigadier General James H. Clanton”; William 
Stanley Hoole, “The C. S. S. Tuscaloosa”; Wilbur E. Dearman, “Letters 
from a High Shelf: Sumter County Court House”; Bernarr Cresap, 
“The Confederate Veteran Magazine: Champion of the Lost Cause”; 
Lucille Griffith, “South Carolina’s Concern in Fort Alabama, Focal 
Point of Frontier Rivalry, 1714-1753”; Charles W. Watts, “Colbert's 
Reserve and the Chickasaw Treaty of 1818”; Robert L. Martin, “Dr. 
Jerome Cochran (1831-1896), a Dedicated Nineteenth Century Yellow 
Fever Fighter”; Adrian George Daniel, “J. W. Worthington, Pro- 
moter of Muscle Shoals Power”; William H. Jenkins, “Old Alabama 
Forts”; Charles G. Summersell, “Admiral Raphael Semmes after the 
War”; Caldwell Delaney, “Mobile in Fiction’; Thomas A. Belser, 
“John H. Dent, an Alabama Planter during Reconstruction”; Mrs. R. 
C. Peterson, “A Scandinavian Colony in Alabama”; Frances Cabaniss 
Roberts, “The Early Beginnings in the Tennessee Valley”; Perry B. 
James, “Counties North of the Tennessee River”; and George R. 
Stuart, Jr., “The Rooster Bridge Story.” 


At the fifty-second annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association in Denver, April 23-25, several papers were of 
Southern interest: C. E. Dornbusch, “Revising The Bibliography of 
State Participation in the Civil War”; Clyde C. Walton, “Recent 
Writing about the Civil War”; John Duffy, “The Regulation of Medi- 
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cine and Pharmacy in Louisiana, 1816-1854”; Charles G. Sellers, “That 
Aggressive Slavocracy”; James L. Bugg, Jr., “James M. Mason and 
the Jackson Movement in Virginia”; and Bernard A. Weisberger, “The 
Dark and Bloody Ground of Reconstruction Historiography.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Louisiana Historical Association, a recently organized group, 
will shortly publish the first number of the Louisiana Historical Re- 
view, to replace the defunct Louisiana Historical Quarterly. Associa- 
tion president, Edwin A. Davis, of Louisiana State University, is 
temporary editor of the Review. 


The Mississippi State Building Commission has authorized the 
purchase of the Rosenstock Collection of books, documents, and other 
items formerly owned by Jefferson Davis. The collection will be 
housed in the Old Capitol Museum, when restoration has been com- 
pleted. 


A significant portion (about 1% million pages) of the Truman Presi- 
dential Papers at the Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, 
Missouri, was opened to researchers on May 11. Persons wishing 
to use the Library's materials should apply to Philip C. Brooks, 
director, informing him of the nature and purpose of their projects. 

The Library Institute for National and International Affairs has 
initiated a program of grants-in-aid. The grants will normally be for 
less than $500 to provide travel and living expenses for short periods 
of work at the Library, and those for the immediate future will be 
concentrated on scholars working in the Library on the period of 
former President Truman’s public career. 


Mrs. Jesse Holman Jones, of Houston, has presented the papers 
(approximately 60,000 pieces) of her husband, Jesse H. Jones (1874- 
1956), to the Library of Congress. Mr. Jones was director-general of 
military relief of the American Red Cross and member of the Red 
Cross Council, 1917-1918, director of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and member of the National Emergency Council, 1932- 
1939, chairman of the executive committee of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, 1936-1943, administrator of the Federal Loan Agency, 
1939-1945, and secretary of commerce, 1940-1945. 
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The Lilly Endowment, of Indianapolis, has granted $35,800 in ad- 
dition to its original grant of $57,800 in 1957 to the University of 
Kentucky for use in editing and publishing the papers of Henry Clay. 
The ten volume project, in progress for six years, is under direction 
of J. F. Hopkins, professor of history at the University of Kentucky, 
editor, and Mary Wilma Hargreaves, associate editor. The first 
volume is to be published toward the end of 1959 by the University 
of Kentucky Press. 


The Mississippi Department of Archives and History has set up 
a small but complete photoduplication division and can now supply, 
at a nominal cost, photocopies of documents in its collections. The 
Department recently received from Mr. and Mrs. John P. Ricks, of 
Jackson, a collection of papers of the Vick-Phelps families, 1810-1893. 


The University of North Carolina Press will publish in November, 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, a complete 
two volume edition of the 378 extant letters between Thomas Jefferson 
and John and Abigail Adams, edited by Lester J. Cappon, director 


of the Institute. 


Mrs. Edward Watson Kelley and her daughter, Miss Allie Autry 
Kelley, have given to the Fondren Library of the Rice Institute the 
personal papers (approximately twenty linear feet) of Mrs. Kelley's 
father, James Lockhart Autry (1859-1920), general attorney of The 
Texas Company, 1902-1913. They contain materials, in addition to 
those on The Texas Company and the American Republics Corpora- 
tion, on Autry’s college friend, William Crawford Gorgas; his business 
associates, Joseph Stephen Cullinan and Will Clifford Hogg; the 
Episcopal Church in the dioceses of Dallas and Texas; the University 
of the South; and the estates of John Warne (“Bet-a-Million”) Gates 
and his son, Charles Gilbert Gates. They also include two letters 
v.ritten by Autry’s grandfather, Micajah Autry, on his way to be killed 
in the Alamo and about a hundred papers of Autry’s father, Lt. Col. 
James Lockhart Autry, C.S.A. (1830-1862), speaker of the Mississippi 
House of Representatives, who was killed at the battle of Murfreesboro. 
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University of Oregon. 


Norris WATSON Preyer is professor of history in Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Joun Hore FRANKLIN is professor of history in Brooklyn College. 


Jo Ann Carrican is instructor in the division of social science in 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


RoBert ALLEN SKOTHEIM is a candidate for the Ph. D. in history 
in the University of Washington. 


Matcotm Cook McMitan is research professor of history in the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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